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Our Home, our Country,and our Brother Man, 


ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Cumberland Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, at their Annual Exhi- 
bition, in Gray, October 21st, 1846, 


BY HON. CHARLES HOLDEN, OF PORTLAND. 


[PUBLISHED IN ME. FARMER BY VOTE OF SOCIETY.] 


It would, indeed, be presumptuous in me, gen- 
tiemen of this Society, to stand before you to- 
day, with the vain idea of increasing your agri- 
cultural knowledge, or of enlightening you as to 
your duties in that regard. Without practice in 
those ennobling occupations myself, I trust I 
shall not be so vain as to set up for a teacher, 
to those of whom I could learn, as pupil, so 
much that is truly valuable in the duties of rural 
life. 

But, while I may at once disclaim such for- 
wardness as this, isthere not a common ground, 
on which all working men may meet—whether 
they be tillers of the soil, drivers of the fore- 
plane, or wielders of any other instrument of 
jabor? Are there not common interests, in which 
every working man is concerned, and deeply 
so—whether he toil in the crowded mart of the 
city, or in the sublime solitude of the country? 
W hether he nourish and fructify the earth that 
produces the means on which ingenuity is ex- 
pended—or whether he mould those exhibitions 
of God’s care, after our mother earth has form- 
ed them to his hand? 

If there is this common, mutual ground, on 
which we, as working men stand,—a ground on 
which there are so many mutual interests—so 
many things in common between us,—whether 
we be farmers, mechanics, or artisans—how more | 
appropriately may the few moments devoted to 
this annual exercise be employed, than by stand- 
ing together on this common ground, and casting 
a hasty glance at various points, to speak of our 
duties, privileges, and prospects, as Worxine | 

Men! 

This then is my theme—the Dienity or La- 
sor! atheme worthy of the highest powers of 
the most able defender; it is a pity it has fallen 
into so feeble hands to-day. 

It is a subject that warms the soul of manya 
man whose toil is beneath the burning sun—and 
as he stands erect, amid the evidences of the 
power of his brawny arm and vigorous frame— 
conscious of integrity of purpose—he asks, with | 
anxious countenance, for the evidences of this 
nobleness that developes itself in hard work. 

*sHis brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can; 
And he looks the whole world in the face, 





them? 


this struggle of humanity for development—of 
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impressive as the love of life—strive for these | 
things—work with all the energies of manhood— 
toil on:—and as a reason why, says that the time 
will come when the “harvest will be past, and | 
the summer ended.” 

Labor stands out in bold relief, in the history 
of the world. Its gigantic enterprises, its victo- 
ries, its morality—its religions—who has achiev- 
ed and advanced them, if it be not the bones and 
sinews of labor? My examples would be end- 
less, by which I could show that it has been from 
the potency of labor, that has sprung the world 
in all its comeliness and fitness. But I have not 
time for far off examples. ‘Take one at home. 
One that will touch the heart, and stir the blood 
of every American. One thatis written on the 
scarlet page of human history, as with the pen 
of light—and which will never be effaced there- 
from till the sun is blotted from the heavens. 


Who were they that planned and led on the 
noble work of emancipation of a sturdy, brave, | 
oppressed people, in the days of our glorious 
revolution? And from a state of degrading, in- 
creasing vassalage, achieved a freedom that shall 
be as Jasting as virtue and intelligence among 
W ho said to a haughty, lordly nobility ,— 
who were wringing their wealth from the hard 
labor of our yeomanry, but who scorned to 
touch the plough themselves—‘‘we pledge our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honors”? upon 


| 
| 





the down-trodden for freedom? 

Was it the idle, the listless of the land? 
no! Enervation had no power to transfuse the 
energy of manhood to deeds like these. 

The master spirits of the Revolution, were 
farmers, laborers, the working men,—either 
with head or hand. Franklin, and Sherman, 
and Green, were mechanics. Washington, the 
master spirit, was a farmer. 


Who were the men,—that at the battle of Lex- 
ington—that springing of the mine which set the 
ponderous ball of the Revolution in motion— 
that dropped their implements of labor, and 
grasping their guns, rushed to the defence of 
their country? They were most of them farm- 
ers—common men—every day men—but with 
souls as large as those of the Grecian or Roman 
heroes of olden time. 

Who were the men, that as the insulting notes 


of the British bugle floated on the breeze, as- | 


cended the sides of Bunker Hill, in such haste 
that many a one left his coat in the field as he 
hurried to the scene of action! They were 
mainly the yeomanry, the laboring men of New 
England—and they fought through that war in 
cold, and hunger, and blood. The stiffened corse 
of many of them ennobled the battle fields of 
our country,—sealing their sublime devotion to 
liberty with their lives. 

If actions give dignity to man, then indeed, 
may the laborers of the Revolution and their de- 
scendants, be proud of their avocations and their 
achievements in that era of peril and devotion. 
The few who yet linger among us—like some 
sturdy oak of the forest whom time has marked 
with his universal seal of decay—should be cher- 





For he owes not any man.”’ 

He stands the emblem of a large class of the 
operatives of the world—and with his huge han 
and sunburnt face—indisputable badges of his 
service in the school of hard labor—he asks the 
question for the whole class,—and a most 
important one it is for them,—if there be any 
truth in the oft repeated assertion of the Dignity 
and beauty and utility of Labor, and of the 
happiness it brings, both mentally and physical- 
ly, to him that follows it, agreeably to the behest 
of his Creator! 

He asks if there be, really,—for the bearing of 
some around him seems to render it doubtful—a 
superiority ina real, substantial hard laborer, 
over that most useless of all the creations of 
God, an indolent, listless lover of pleasure—an 
idler, who hangs upon the breast of his mother 
earth, with not even the life and spirit of the in- 
fant, (in another sense) to draw his own suste- 
nance from it! 

It is true, that there is, in some minds, a con- 
tempt for labor—a disdaining of those who per- 
form it. It has been carried to great extent iu 
former generations, and is so now in some por- 
tione of the world—even to ranking the laborer 
as inferior in the scale of being! 

Once that barrier was as impassible as the 
great wall of China. The laborer fell, by the 


opinion of the world, to the lower strata; the 
genteel idler, who by reason of wealth need not 
work—was the upper surface, and assumed to 
be the representative of every thing genteel and 


Labor, then, in this distorted view, was 
Idleness, honor! 


elegant. 
disgrace. 


‘This notion, most hurtful to society, has lost 
much of its potency, by the advance of intelli- 
It was so deeply 
woven into the frame work of society once, that 
Weaker 
minds yet hold to it, in opposition to the great 
mass, who have full faith in the sturdy republi- 
canism, true wealth, and real honor, that is to 


gence. Still it is not all gone. 


its eradication is not yet complete. 


be found in hard work! 


We need not go out of New England—and I 
am sorry to say so—to find that effeminacy and 
weakness and indolence, which turns up its puny 
nose at the honest avocation of the farmer or the 
mechanic—that are sensibly affected if one of 
- | edge of the best mode of cultivating his farm, or 
of advancing the interests of his worksbop—the 
blessings of education for himself and his cbil- 
dren. By leaving no stone unturned—no pros- 
pect unimproved—by which the minds of his 
circle may be stored with useful knowledge, and 
elevated by a fellowship with God and his works. 
The river does not seek its outlet, or the har- 
vest follow the seed time, more certainly, than 
do respect and influence follow a well-improved 
mind. The man who has disciplined his mind, 
and well-informed himself, not only in the sci- 
ence of his profession,—the qualities of soils— 
the operations of nature—but also in the useful 
and varied education of the day,—is a nobleman 
indeed. He is marked as distinctly, when he 
comes in contact with his fellow man, as were 
the brave soldiers of Napoleon by the cross of 


thein come between the “wind and their nobili 
ty”—who are shocked at being caught in thei 


company—who, in fact, insult industry, and all 
that innumerable host throughout the world, who 
in various ways pay respect to it,—by shrinking 
away at the touch of a “huge paw,” or faint- 


ing at the approach of a leather apron! 


Such sentiments merit only pity from man,~— 
From the Great Architect of the world, they 
In no particular have we his 
great seal of approbation more clearly set, than 
upon the dignity of human labor—and to the 


need forgiveness. 


happiness useful employment brings its followe 


On every page of nature’s volume—in every 
precept to man—in every example—in every 
principle by which God governs the world, and 
by which he suggests higher grades of existence, 
or shows to the mind’s eye larger fields of oper- 
ation and nobler attainments—he distinctly says 
in aceents clear as the tones of a silver bell,—as 


ished as relics of a noble band of men who rose 
superior to pain, and want, and incessant toil, 


d|that they might vindicate a noble principle of 


humanity, and achieve a great blessing for pos- 
terity. ‘ 

To come nearer still to our own day—and in 
the sentiments of another—a braver body of men 
than the northern laborers, who formed the core 
of the army in the last war, never came together. 


versed the Potomac, under the very eyes of Vir- 
givia, and burnt our capitol almost without re- 
sistance, the northern laborer, sought that ene- 
my on British soil. The murderous carnage of 
Lundy’s Lane and Chippewa, will tell whether 
the northern laborer quails before danger, in de- 
fence of his country. Southern chivalry, with 
all its high-toned seorn of free labor and love 
of military glory, has gathered no brighter chap- 
‘lets than the northern laborer bore from those 
bloody fields. ‘The veteran soldiers of England, 
trained to arms in the long wars, of Buonaparte, 
were ranged against men fresh from the plough 
and the work-shop. Squadrons, which had en- 
dured, without shrinking, the iron hail of the 
French artillery, as the rock dashes off the tide, 
scattered like that spray, before the line of north- 
ern bayonets that swept the field of Bridgewater. 
Manly specimens were these, of brave men, per- 
iling their earthly all for human freedom and 
equality. 
What though their cheeks be sun embrowned, 
Their hands grown hard with toil, 
They had within, the upspringing soul, 
That ne’er would yield to wrong. 

And what is the duty of that great class—the 
laboring man—in this aspect of the case? He 
looks over society, and notwithstanding the res- 
pect that is awarded by sensible men, to his av- 
ocations—he yet sees that old feudal notion lin- 
gering in the minds of thousands—of vassal and 
master—of serf avd lord—that old prejudice 
against the noble employment of manual labor. 
He sees in many silent shapes, the partition wall 
raised between himself and his children, and 
those whom fortune has favored with her smiles, 
or learning and peace have crowned? 


What ishis duty? Obviously to honor his 
vocation? And how? By adding to his knowl- 
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the legion of honor in their button holes. 








wealth, he left that rich field, his mind, entirely 


and knows well in which the different classes of 


acquired by common application. 


wealth, and give it a high place in their estima- 


/MaN? Let them be brought together. Let the 
Ah |Conversation tarn upon some useful subject. 
| Who wins the attention? 


While the enemy with a handful of men, tra- | 


Look into many a village around you, and see 
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if you do not recognise this picture. On the one 
hand, there is a man rich in this world’s goods, 
but an ignorant man. By a fortunate gale he 
has become well-off—but while accumulating his 


uncultivated. It ran to waste, for its owner nei- 
ther eradicated its weeds, nor fertilized its soil. 
On the other hand is a hard working man. He 
is untiring in his efforts for a living. But here 
his labors have not ceased. By availing himself 
of every means within his power, he has become 
a well-informed, well-educated man. Of the 
different qualities of soils, he is well acquainted, 


vegetation will best thrive. With the improve- 
ments in farming and agricultural tools, he has 
kept pace. With the gevius of his own govern- 
ment, its laws and policy, he is well versed. 


With whatever is useful he has stored his mind, | the farmer, are his pleasures. 


notwithstanding his daily toil. And the task has 
not been a hard one—for these things are easily | , 
And as it is 
with himself, so itis with his children, ‘They 
have not been led to bow, with all deference, to 


tion, at the expense of knowledge and every- 
thing else. ‘They are, thanks to the care of ju- 
dicious parents, becoming well qualified to enter 
on the stage of action, and act well their parts. 
With these two characters before us—which 
really deserves the most respect? Which is the 


t 


W hose words are lis- 
tened to with the most respect? Which stamps 
the man then, the money or the mind? And this 
\is the true test. I rejoice thatin New England 
|so true a test always triumphs. The man of 
‘wealth alone, may attract the adulation of the 
heedless—but true respect follows that man, who 
knows his duties so well to his country, and pri- 
_zes them so highly—as to give the rich treasures 
of the mind to his family while advancing to 
-manhood, a place far up above the factitious and 
evanescent wealth contained in the precious met- 
als. t 

_ [must dwell a moment on this duty of the 
| working mau, to give his children a good, sub- 
| stantial education—and to well ground them in|, 
right principles. 
‘There are no orders of nobility in this coun- 
try, thank heaven. Itis the mind that makes 
ithe man. ‘They who give tone and direction to 
the country—who have risen by the power of 
their native talent and education, to stand out 
'distinetly as men—to be useful and truly great— 
‘did not spring from a long line of ancestry— 
they boast of no noble blood in their veins—but 
\they rose by the force of their own energies, ma- 
ny of them from the very humblest walks. ‘They 
‘who are to be the men of the next generation, 
will come up in the same way. The field is 
iclear. ‘The race is open for every young man 
/to enter, and for every father and mother to as- 
| sist him in starting for the goal. It isa duty 
|that we, as the common people of this country— 
the mass—owe to themselves, and to the world, 
‘whose light they are, and to whom they are to 
\exemplify the great truth of the ability of the 
| people to govern—it is their bounden duty—as 
much as it is to provide them with food and 
drink—to put their natural successors on the 
‘great highway of good principles and knowl- 
edge. No matter about the money—the wealth 
—let them toil for that,—to be sure it is conve- 
nient, and a prudent man will lay up, as be can, 
fora rainy day—but unerring wisdom has prom- 


t 
t 


t 


( 


é 


ised, that when man strives for knowledge, for 
wisdom, ‘“‘the rest shall be added.” 


Givethem then that American patent of no- 
bility, a good education, before they start from 
home—or before they are free from the paternal 
roof. 
Do not imagine that I mean, by a good educa- 
tion, that they must be crowded into a college,— 
and that without that certificate there is no edu- 
cation—and they must be set down as dunces. 
By no means. The college is well in its place. 
Far be it from me, to detract from its value. It 
has done much good. It will do much more. 
But a vast majority of our children, both in 
town and country, will never see its interior. 
And yet because of this, shall we crush all their 
aspirations and hopes, by saying, as this avenue 
is shut, you must fail of an education! Oh no! 
The college is not so essential as this, and | am 
thankful. Our children may be fitted to stand in 
the halls of Congress,—of the Legislature of 
our own State—in the pulpit, at the bar, or in 
their own delightful sphere as tillers of the soil, 
or in the mechanic arts, and be as good and use- 
ful citizens, (and there is no sphere more honor- 
able)—and as well educated—without the parch- 
ment of a college as with it. The idea of edu- 
cation must not be so exclusive. It must not be 
associated too closely with the four walls, the 
benches and books of a school house or college. 
Our education may be going on, ever, around 
us. ‘The observant eye is ever drinking in 
knowledge. In the busy and curious and well 
adapted world we inhabit—not a day or an hour 
passes, in which the most important lessons may 
not belearned. It would be strange if it were 
not so, wheu we think of its great Architect. 
True, the school room, and the desk are neces- 


sary for certain purposes—but the great school 
room is the world. ‘Theearth, the sky, the air— 


knowledge—and he who does not unlock them, 
loses the best education man can acquire. We, 
the mass—who must work for their chances— 
ought by all means to cultivate the babit of un- 
ceasing observation. Mark your fellow men, as 
you have opportunity. You meet one, so in- 
tent upon his errand, whatever it may be—that 
he has no eye, no ear, for whatever is going on 


ders day after day,—learning no more from man, 
or brook,—from field or flower, than though he 


when he > . 
‘There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a fesson on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 


life. 
are awake for every thing around him. 
be in the country—no flower or landscape—soil 
or product, but meets his scrutinizing glance. | Si 
He sees beauty, and order, and exquisite mech- 
anism all around. 
he scans with rapid glance, every thing he passes 
—the architecture and quality of the buildings,— 
the countenances of those he meets—the ingeni- |the piano. A mawkish refinement, a windy gen- 
ous face of childhood—unmarred by avarice or 
passion---the conceited phiz of the fop-—-the anx- | R 
ious look of the business man—the sharp, con- 
tracted features of the miser—all are subjects 
for study and reflection—all enlarge his mind, | F 
and give him food for research and deeper tho’t 
and converse in that dear circle at home, where 
are garnered up his earthly treasures. 


things well, bas so ordered it, that the path of 


mately are duty and pleasure allied. The farmer 
may well talk of the pleasures of a rural life. 


In no close, hot workshop is he shut up to toil 
from day to day. 
temple of nature—the garden of God—where 
the Maker’s skill is spread out in all the gorge- 
ous splendor which characterize His works. 
Who has nourished and fostered the brave old 
oak of a century, and who gives beauty of color 
and form to the exquisite lily? “Who has reared 


grows up timidly by its side? 
here most vividly displayed; and the husband- 
man works in the same garden with the Creator, |U 
and luxuriates in its beauties. 
atmosphere, heavy with the perfumery of grass 
and flowers, and uncontaminated by the thous- |%8 good farms, and as intelligent farmers as the 
ands of the crowded city, give tone, and a 
healthful vigor to his frame. 


year, is his to enjoy. 


year, and with grateful heart advance onward 


and knowledge. With the long evenings of win- 
ter, come the enjoyments of the fire side. 
social cirele—the instructive conversation and 
book—the children eager for information on a 
thousand topics—the parents cheerful and willing 
to impart- 


eye and charm the heart, it is, to see the rational 
happiness that lies within the circle of the hus- 
bandman’s year. 
winter’s eve, was none too vivid. 
edge is imparted and received—the tenderest af- 
fections strengthened. 


these are the fields—green with the stores of 


around him. Through the richest fieldshe wan- 


were not a pupil. For him Byron did not write, 


Not an object escapes his eye. His senses 
If he 


If he is in the crowded city, 


How intimately connected with the duties of 
He who doeth all 


uty lends always to true pleasure. Just so inti- 


His workshop is the broad 


he magnificent elm, and the fragile shoot that 
God’s hand is | P 


The healthful 


His employment 
ends to peace of mind. ‘The umbrageous forest, 
he velvet plain—the waving fields of nature’s |® 


generosity and of his own toil—all harmonize |@ 


1is soul, and give an elevated tendency to his 
This, in the genial season of the |® 
And when e 


houghts. 


‘Stern winter comes, to rule the varied year, 

Sullen and sad, with all his rising train” — 
l'hen is the time, at which the prudent, industri- 
us husbandman may look over the labors of the 


t 
t 


ind onward, in the road to increased usefulness 


The 


If there be a sight on earth, to captivate the 


Cowper’s description of a 
Here knowl- 


The sparkling eye of 
youth glistens with intense admiration and ardent 
ambition, as he hears unfolded the instructive 
tale,—sustained and enforced by the father’s 
manly tones of encouragement, or the mother’s 
moistened eye and tremulous voice of love and 
admonition, 
Fathers and mothers, with high sense of re- 
sponsibility, can yet hardly realize in its fulness, 
what immense treasures they possess in their 
children—and how that every word and action, 
passing before them, is fashioning them for after 
life. ‘I'he quiet force of example is every day 
making or marring their works of goodness and 
usefulness— 
“There is a spirit working in their hearts, 
Like to a silent, subterranean fire ; 
It leads to weal or bitter woe, 
As good or bad intent conspire.”’ 
The prospect of the laborer, of the husband- 
man, of the artisan—of all that band of men who 
fear not to expose themselves to the sun, or put 
their hands to the plane, the pickaxe or the 
plough, is indeed cheering. ‘The signs of the 
times in this country, give out vote of the rapid 
progress of the worth of labor: that the im- 
provements of the mind and the labor of the 
hands, go most usefully together—has now come 
to be a settled truth. 
The old notion, that unceasing study, save 
only the necessary time for sleep and food, is the 
most advantageous mode by which to store the 
mind with useful knowledge—is now exploded. 
The doctrine now is, and it is the true one—that 
intellectual and bodily labor must go together— 
each helps the other—and when they do thus be- 
come united—mind and body will be mutually 
strengthened. 
W hat a triumph is this for the great body of 
the people—the workingmen—who, from the 
very necessity of their situations, can spend but 
a portion of their time to improving their minds. 
In the day, when God said, “In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat thy bread”—he pronounced 
a decision that, as man is constituted, is a great 
blessing. For bow many centuries it was looked 
upon as a heavy curse, that well-nigh blasted all 
his prospects of happiness on earth. But instead 
of this, it was a beneficent act—an angel of mer- 
cy in disguise—confirming that pure philosophy, 
whose theory is, to make the regard of God for 
the highest happiness of his children, a leading 
feature in all that he does for them. 
If we would see the effect, in a faint degree— 
that the partial cessation of wholesome labor 
creates,—we have only to cast a glance at some 
of those eras, when speculation threw labor in 
the shade—and many were foolish enough to im- 
agine that they could live without hard work. 
Take the speculating mania that run over por- 
tions of the land, like a whirlwind, in 1836. In 
such places, labor almost ceased. Cities started 
upon paper, in places known only to the land 
speculator and to the frog. Imaginary railroads 
smoked over the country; and corner lots, upon 
which some honest cow gathered a scanty living, 
were shown upon engraved maps, covered with 
marble palaces. Villages became crowded with 
people who had great estates in the West, or 
somewhere else. Every one made his $1,000 a 
day, by exchanging land, and lived up to bis in- 


The horses were taken from the tbills and tackled 
into the carriages. Gold was melted into safety 
chains, and land became the circulating medium. 


tility was grafted into the sturdy old tree of the. 


production almost ceased. 
in Germany, clothing in England, an«d finery in 


intended to live in princely idleness. 
the penalty which followed this upstartcontempt grows up by his hearth stone. 
of labor. The Greek of old, who attempted to 
cross the sea on wings of wax, met not a more 
complete downfall than did the foolery and its |m 
followers of 1836. 
the shock of an earthquake. 
manual labor, outraged as it had been, by the 
spirit of the times, vindicated itself in the deep 
di 








lly women, whose heads were addled with 


The axe yielded to the 


evolution. Pride had conquered labor, aud 


We purchased food 


rance. People became too proud to work, and | is 
But mark | se 








Crash followed crash, like | se 
The dignity of | ib 


Ww 


female ofthe lenin et MOR Oe 
a gross libel upon the hand that made then 
beautiful to look upon, and who 
grace, and gentleness, and humility should wait 
upon their steps. 

An American woman—such as Americans 


wholesome struggle for excellence. 





them so 
that 


uld be proud of—is not an idle, delicate doll, 


who having undermined her health hy lack of 
wholesome exercise of body or mind, fears that 
she shall faint if the wind brush her cheek too 
roughly, of the house dog but wail on the door 
step. Thisis not the picture. But she is the 


man, who, to the natural graces adds those 
rthy of her vocation as » mother ora daugh- 


ter—as an American—as being a helper in the 
great work of carrying on the world. To de- 
‘grade woman to the level of those in the eastern 
countries, itis but necessary to encourage the 
idea that they are inferior, and they will gradu- 
ally fall to that level, 
the case in this country—place her upon the 
noble pinacle she deserves,—bring her into com- 
petition for the various prizes for skill in ber 
particular walk—let ber stand acknowledged as 


th l of — 
novels, and who were captivated by the hair and ay Seg ne ny eananneniin tha Gent, pense 


spangles of traveling lords, looked down with 
contempt upon labor. 


yard stick, and the spinning-wheel gave place to 


But, on the reverse, as is 


childhood, of her children—the manager of 


the farm house—the patient nurse in the hour of 
sickness—the support and stay of the little ones 
when the hand of death strikes the father down: 
Let her stand on this ground—and who fills a 
more important place in the whole land, than 
the woman! 


It is right then, that she should come in to this 
Her heart 
affected, when she sees that the stronger ves- 
| does not in his pride forget the tendril that 
Her ambition is 


aroused, when she sees that the strong man has 
|confideuce in her ability. 


The house is better 
anaged, when these marks of affection are 
en—and the man finds, that almost impercept- 
ly, every thing gradually puts on a uew face, 
hen woman is encouraged to strive to maintain 


her standing in the scale of existence. 


exhibition of to-day. 
judge, as many of you, of the different articles 
exhibited—their comparative merits, or their su- 


fi 
and other farining exhibitions in the State, that 
would not, under other circumstances, come to 


gets here, he finds himself eclipsed. 


istress that closed the life of the speculating 


era. ‘The bankrupt law spread its pall over the 
funeral remains of defunct speculation—and men 
went to work again “sadder and poorer and wis- 
er” than before. 


I would by no means neglect to speak of the 
Not so well qualified to 


eriority over those of former years—yet I can 


bear my testimony, with great pleasure, to the 


tility of such gatherings, for such good purpos- 


es, as we have seen here to-day. 


The county of Cumberland—embracing many 


State of Maine, or even New England can boast 
—ought not to be behind hand in any enterprise 
that promises so useful results, as do these an- 


ual struggles for superiority in the Agricultural 
nd Horticultural fields. 

Farmers come to this Fair, year after year,— 
nd seeing what their neighbors can do, are en- 
ouraged to exert themselves more and more, to 


bring their own farms and stock to perfection. 


Indeed, I suppose it nay be safely said, that 
rom year to year developments are made at this 


he knowledge of one in a hundred of those in- 
erested. Farming men are likely to come here, 


supposing that an acre of their land produces as 


But, when he 
His neigh- 
yor’s stock, or farm, is doing better than he 


nuch as any man’s in the State. 


dreamed of. He is a man of spirit, and he does 
not sit down contentedly. 
or his stock is as good; he thinks he understands 
its culture,—as well as any other—and he sets 
about to make it as productive. 
thing yet to learn—and he seeks to know where- 


He thinks his farm 


in he fails. 
‘The next year he comes with an honest pride 


and shows you that that farm of his has done 
He has learned some- 
thing more of its ability—and predaces, with a 


better than it did before. 
feeling of proper gratification—the result. 


will doubt it—that he who makes two blades o 
should these annual exhibitions be cherished 


—in the same latitude. Unlike our annual mili 


Agriculture, are productive only of good. 


that immense field,—his own mind and heart. 


they are encouraged from that or any othe 


flow from them. 


war no more, 


house—is the same in effect. 


cises of the country. 


the making up. With notions that labor is 


taste. 


out their own inde 


tempt for hard work, 

















But mark another traveller in the great walk of come. Champaigne became a common drink. 





There is some- 


If it be a truth—and | suppose no one here 


grass grow, where but one grew before, isa ben- 
efactor to mankind—with what pride and zeal 


They show the farmer, what his brother farmer 
can do, in the same soil—with the same facilities 


tary musters, which were formerly so popular,— 
and which were hailed with so much enthusiasm 
—these annual gatherings for the promotion of 
They 
anticipate no scenes of bloodshed in the future— 
but look solely to the welfare and progress of 
man—by so fostering the means of bringing from 
the earth its bounties in such abundance, that 
man shall not be obliged so unremittingly to bend 
over its surface for the bare necessaries of life— 
but that he may have time left to him to cultivate 


‘The State has put its seal of approbation, in a 
limited degree, upon these Agricultural Societies. 
It has shown its wisdom in so doing. The more 


source, the larger will be the blessings that will 
The discontinuance of the 
elangor of arms,—the martial music and the ar- 
ray of the soldier,—and the progress of the 
peaceful business of Agriculture, may be hailed 
as the far off star propitious ot the day wheu 
swords shall be turned into plough shares and 
spears into pruning hooks, and nations shall learo | 


The rivalry in the finer arts—in the household 
productions—among the women of the farm- 
It leads to a re- 
spect and love for the useful and healthful exer- 
How vastly superior, in 
the eyes of every sensible persou—is that mother 
and that daughter, engaged in the womanly, use- 
ful duties of the farm-house, the dairy, the spin- 
ning wheel, the loom, the thousand duties de- 
volving upon an American mother and daughter 
—to the idle, foolish occupations of many of the 
so-called fashionable females of the day. I would 
speak with proper delicacy of the gentler sex— 
but patience is severely tested, when I see that 
piece of God’s workmanship, ov which so much 
ingenuity and sweetness has been bestowed— 
which has come from its maker’s hand with ele- 
ments that can be made to approximate as near 
to perfection as human nature can—so spoiled in 


disgrace, and that they are but half made up— 
they look with scorn upon the industry of their 
sisterhood, and contemn their maker’s skill by 
remodeling his workmanship to their own false 


An American Woman—the mother and the 
daughter of freemen—of men who have carved 
pendence—and maintain it by 

their own hands—to sneer at labor—to pretend 
to believe for a moment, that insipid idleness 


rior rank; that a con- 
gives them a claim and good, wubetantial dae 


cise, elevates them in the scale of being; to pre- 
sume to look down upon the faithful, industrious 


If we would carry out God’s design; if we 
would promote the welfare of those who fall 
within the range of ber influence—if we would 
bless the country, and make its sons and daugh- 
ters in the future, what they should be—by all 
honor and encouragement we shall strive to 
place the woman by the side of the man, and not 
leave her, by a neglect of the means toelicit her 
powers, to waste her time and intellect on the 
idle and frivolous fashions of the day. 

If the agriculturist of America—of New Eng- 
land—has occasion for thankfulness for the mani- 
fold blessings God has bestowed upon bim—and 
if these blessings become vivid to him as he 
contemplates them—how must his heart expand, 
jan melt with pity too, when he contrasts his 








situation, and that of the laboring men of the 

old countries, and especially of our mother 

country. Oppressed to the dust, they live to 

pamper the pride and swell the purse of their 
| hereditary lords. Well hasa bold writer said, 
| that labor has no honor in England, and it 
scarcely has wages. ‘The most industrious na- 

tion in Europe, and owing her power to the 

intense activity of her laborers, she wrings their 
sinews with taxation, and overwhelms them with 

contempt. Her vast factories yawn like graves 
|to receive her laborers; but they are not, like 
\the final resting place, a refuge from the hunger 
‘and wretchedness of life. Misery stands before 
every spindle in England—oppression and hun- 
|ger look in at every cabin in Ireland. Famine 
| weaves her cloth, tears print it, and English bay- 
/onets bristle at every liberal thought that springs 
\upin an Irish heart. In these great charnel 
|houses of the English and Irish laborer, lie 
‘buried the brave old British yeoman, ‘There 
infancy has no smile—manhood no property — 
ivenerable old age no refuge or respect. The 
joreet ferocity of hunger extinguishes all the 
jaffections. Oh what a picture of misery is that 
» |—so often told, and so true,—so revolting to 
humanity, and to woman’s tenderness—where 
the mother sells to the surgeon for bread the 
dead body of her child—and the starving father 
ommnscs the dear-bought morsel from her, and 
devours it himself! Childhood cripples its 
‘limbs in premature toils—cellars receive him 
‘half starved and wretched at night, and the Pot- 
'ter’s field—the charity grave yard—closes over 
him at forty, an old, worn-out man. 


Three quarters of the wages of the, starving 
operative, are taken from him, in the form of 
|imposts, and taxes, and rent, and poured jato the 
| full purses of a haughty nobility and an indolent 
priesthood. ‘The navies that bear the power of 
England on every ocean, are wafted by the 
sighs of her wretched laborers. The countless 
bayonets that gleam over the earth, from Labra- 
dor to China, is each one rooted in the heart of 
an English laborer. His children’s bread feed 
the soldier. He isthe engine that drives the 
‘gigantic machinery of English power; toiling in 
ithe lowest depths of society, in darkness, and 
fire, and smoke, and producing the mighty re- 
sults which bring no benefit or respite to himself. 
If rendered frantic with sufferiog,—if maddened 
by the cries of his children dying with hunger, 
r | while the very dogsof the nobility are pampered 
with fvod,—he rises against the social order 
which bas inflicted these wrongs,— poor inaniac ! 
Heaven help his weakness! he only dashes bis 
head against the walls he has himself erected! 
The sword which his labor forged—the soldier 
'which the product of his farm fed—extinguish 
the feeble effort, and scourge him beck to his 
misery again! Such is the condition of the Eng- 
| lish laborer ! 

How great, how noble, is the contrast between 
\the laborer of Old England and the laborer ot 
‘New England! Here he is the sovereign. He 
stands on bis own soil, if it be but fifty feet 
square, and may defy the world to wring from 
him his hard earnings, in the shape of imposts, 
and duties, and tithes. No bayonets, in the 
hands of a mercenary soldiery, gleam at his 
breast, if he dare tu speak his sentiments against 
oppression and wrong. He isa man—free and 
independent. Protected by a power as superior 
to guopowder and cold steel, as is the liberty of 
America to the deadly despotism that scorns it. 
His protection is in the virtue and intelligence of 
the people. In their respect for wholesome 
laws, and veneration for a republican govern- 
ment. ‘This protection is quickened by the 
knowledge of its reverse. For there yet live 
those who felt the iron heel of the master upon 
their necks—who felt its leaden weight, growing 
heavier every day, till it must be thrown off, or 
be imbedded in the flesh—and it was resisted till 
liberty and equality shove upon their manly ef- 
forts. ; 

Our defence lies then, in the perpetuity of in- 
telligence and virtue. They are the touchstones 
that invigorate every thing. The power does 
not lie in the brawny arm and muscular frame. 
Five hundred years ago, the marauding Baron, 
whose iron fist could break with one blow the 
skull of the mountain bull—beld all the country 
round in check, by the prowess of his right arm. 
Five hundred years have rendered that 
power of might alone. Now, it ip “knowledge 
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power.” The feeble man stands up 
‘the man of mere muscular strength, 
@ be a giant—and it is the mind that 
gains the . The blustering Goliath 
shrinks away, before the clear eye and masterly 
power of thought and language of the gentle 
David. These figures are truly the representa- 
tives of the past and the present ages—the 
“might makes right” of a former age, and the 
civilization and regard for laws, of the present. 
It is a glorious exhibition for the bone and 
muscle of the land. 

The men and women—the legion—the laborers 
in the earth or in the shop—are more interested 
then, in the perpetuity of this liberal and enlight- 
ened policy and form of government, than any 
one else. ‘The monied man can locate himself 
where he please. If one country do not suit 
him, he may try another. The worker of the 
soil, the owners of little pieces of it—must stick 
te it, for better or for worse. ‘The fathers and 
mothers—-the children—they cannot leave the 
old homestead to seek a new home in another 
country, because vice and misery and oppression 
have overrun the old one. 

It is a duty, clear as the truths of God, power- 
ful as the love of life—that devolves upon such 
as we are—to see to it, for the present, but more 
truly for those that shall follow—that we hol: 
this heritage, bought as it was by the blood of 
our fathers, and based on equal rights, in most 
holy keeping. It is only done by nourishing 
every good principle—following out the original 
principles—encouraging every thing that will aid 
to bless and happify our country. Education, 
morals, virtue, religion, are the pillars on which 
this holy land—this refuge and pride of liberty, 
rests. If these fail, or become dim, its glory 
will have departed. It lies with the people—the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water—to settle 
the question of the perpetuity of this happy 
form of government, and all its blessings. So 
important a question has not been before the 
world for centuries—and it is by contrast that 
we see it the most signally. 

Education, I repeat—Education—I would | 
could resound it over the whole length sand 
breadth of the land—must do the work. The 
children must see their advantages, their blessed 
privileges above the down-trodden of their kind 
in other countries. As they advance in life, they 
must be held to their allegiance to the great pil- 
lars of liberty,—morality, intelligence, virtue, 
religion. The parents must by biessed example 
learn them day by day the way—the rulers must 
be men of virtue and liberal minds—every step 
in progress must be made with an eye to the 
good of the many, because in this country what 
blesses the many inevitably blesses the few. 
Above all the fear of God, which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, must pervade society, as freely 
as does the common air, breathing life and 
health into every artery and drop of blood in 
the system. It was not till France repudiated 
the belief in a God that her degradation was 
complete. With these safeguards—and in com- 
parison to them in power the bayonet is but as a 
rotten stick—America will shine as as a light set 
upon a hill. The enemies of human liberty and 
progress my thunder at her gates—the vice and 
ignorance of Europe may assault her principles 
—the haggard forms of poverty and squalid 
want of England may come—the Atheism of 
France in its worst days may again assail our 
churches and our faith—but like its rock-bound 
coast, it would resist the surge as though it but 
made its assaults in sport! 

How can I better conclude than by calling on 
the 


**Heart of the Feople! Working men! 
Marrow and nerve of human powers; 
Who on your sturdy backs sustain, 
Through streaming time, this world of ours; 
Hold by that title, which proclaims 
That you are undismayed and strong ; 
Accomplishing whatever aims 
May to the sons of earth belong.”’ 
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A CHAPTER ON SPIDERS. 

We believe that we have no very venomous 
‘‘spiders,” as they are called, in this State, nor 
are we sufficiently well versed in this branch of 
natural history to tell what kinds or species we 
have, but we verily believe that our State is 
richer in spiders than any other State in the 
Union. 

They are of all colors, sorts and sizes, and 
they are to be found in all situations, from the 
wet and spongy bog to the cold tops of our high- 
est mountains. We have seen some species in 
mid-winter that appeared to enjoy the keen and 
frosty air as well as most kinds do the warmth of 
summer. 

It would be curious to see a collection of all 
the kinds to be found among us. We would go 
farther to see such a museum than we would to 
see all the Dandy-Jacks and Shetland ponies in 
the world. It would be still more interesting to 
know all the habits and modes of life of the dif- 
ferent species. Why can’t some of our rich 
loafers, who have nothing to do, and who are 
dying with ennut, and striving hard to kill time 
in the taverns and bowling alleys, take hold of 
this business? Some one who has plenty of 
money to keep himself in bread, and who need 
not feara rap from the skeleton knuckles of 
starvation if he should turn his mind to such 
uncouth beauties. There is much to be learned 
from them, no doubt; and we suppose if their 
history should ever be sought out and published, 
it will have to be done by some poor wight of 
an enthusiast in natural history, who will have 
to do it at intervals and as a relaxation from 
severe labors. Many of their operations are 
very curious indeed. You have often seen spi- 
ders’ webs—a single thread, as it were, across 
the road, extended sometimes for several rods 
from tree to tree. We used to be told that the 
way that these were strung across was this. The 
spider sat still and spun a long web, and waited 
until the wind wafted it on to some object, and 
then it would cross on the bridge thus made. 
We believed this until we accidentally learned 
better. At any rate we found that they were not 
all made so. There is a little red spider about 
as large as the head of a pin, that makes many 
if not all of these webs, and the way he does it 
is this. When he wishes to travel any distance, 
he gets on to some elevated place, and then starts 
“right straight off” on his web horizontally as if 
he had wings. There is no mistake in this. 
We have taken them on to our fingers in a still 
room, where the air was calm, and seen them 
se on a level, to the other side of the room. 
_ Here is an instance of a living traveler carry- 
ing his bridge and his ladder with him, in his 
own body. 

A writer in an old number of the Litera 
Magazine, says he has seen spiders ah 
from the ceiling of a hall thirty feet high, to the 

r, occasionally stop or linger by the way, and 
means of a thread, safer to 




















him than a bridge of marble to a man, drawn 





instantaneously, without seeming labor or pain, 
from his own substance. 

Materials for a bridge must be collected by 
hundreds of concurring men, from thesubstances 
around and without us; but the spider has no 
need to go beyond himself; his materials are 
within him, and permanently renewed. His 
purpose is effected by new modifying himself, as 
it were, by the exertion merely of his will, A#s 
own substance. He prolongs himself—he stretch- 
es himself forward, so to speak, and to an extent 
more than eighteen hundred fold greater than 
his own customary length; that is, he traverses 
a space as great relatively to his bulk, as fwo 
miles would be to a human being. 

We do not know the fact, but it is said that 
the spider is a great “weatherwise.” ‘That he 
can foretéll what is to be the weather for some 
days in future. If he foresees that windy or 
wet weather is at hand, he weaves his web 
thicker and shorter, so as to withstand the change. 
If it is to be pleasant and fine, he lengthens out 
and does not put so much stock in his work. 

Some farmers will tell you in summer that it | 
is going to rain, becanse the rain spider has cov- 
ered the grass with webs: others will tell you 
*twill not rain, for the spiders have come out 
and spun their webs, The fact, however, 
is this: the webs are always there, but when the 
atmosphere is surcharged with moisture, it often- 
times becomes condensed on the webs and en- 
ables us to see them. 

We do not know what particular use these 
creatures are, in the economy of nature, but they 
were created by the same power that created us, 
They undoubtedly have a specific use in the great 
machinery of animated life, and we wish we 
knew more about them. 


SOME HINTS UPON INDIAN CORN AS A FOD- 
DER. 

The remark of Col. Tayler, in his Arator, 
that Indian corn was “meal, meadow and ma- 
nure,” has never been fully realized in our sec- 
tion of the country, because we have never | 
been compelled to depend upon it so exclusively | 
as an article of fodder, as in some other sections | 
of the Union less adapted to grazing and grow- | 
ing Of grains as ours. But we ure likely, in time, | 
to be brought to recognize the truth of Taylor’s | 
aphorism—not because we shall not be able to 
raise other forage substances, as usual, in abun- | 
dance, but on account of some recent inventions | 
which are coming into use, and which will en- | 
able the farmer to convert every part of the | 
corn crop into a condition convenient for the use 
of his stock. 

Pitts’ corn and cob grinder is an admirable 
machine for reducing the corn and cob toa suffi- | 
ciently fine homogeneous meal, by which it can | 
be used by hogs, horses, cattle, sheep, and even | 
hens, without loss of material and to great ad- | 
vantage, as it regards economy of nutriment. | 
From experiments instituted to ascertain the | 
comparative value of corn and cob meal, and) 
corn meal alone, as a feed for oxen, it was found | 
that the corn and cob meal was about one third 
better than the other; or in other words, there 
was a saving of 83 and one third per cent by | 
grinding corn and cobs together. ‘This machine | 
cuts instead of crushing, and hence arises the | 
uniformity in the fineness of the meal thus 
ground. In this way the whole of the ears of | 
corn are converted to use, and no loss ts suffered | 
by throwing away or burning up the cobs. Well, | 
now as it regards the husks, butts, and the | 
stalks. Some convert these into fodder, by pass- | 
ing them through a straw cutter. This does 
very well, but still there are many pieces, nubs | 
and ‘‘junks”’ that the cattle cannot eat. A ma-'| 
chine has recently been invented and patented by | 
Amos Lindsey, Esq., of Canton, Oxford co., in| 
this State, that puts it into the power of the far- | 
mer to convert all the stalks, husks and butts, | 
into first rate provender. It will take the stalks, 
shred them all up so fine that a sucking lamb can 
masticate them, and if you should throw an ear | 
or ears in before being husked—or “‘shucks and 
all” as a Southerner would say—it is immedi- | 
ately powdered all up into an excellent miz, con- 
sisting of corn-and-cob-and-husk-meal, so that 








for horses, neat cattle and sheep, it makes both | 
meal and meadow when eaten, and before you | 
see it again, manure. What more do you want, 
brother farmers? ‘The mechanic arts have made | 
a present to you that will double, if not quadru- | 
ple, the value of this already almost invaluable | 
crop. You have nothing to do but use addition- 

al exertion in cultivating more of it. We have | 
always contended that few crops returned a | 
greater value for the outlay, than this. Certain- 
ly but very few indeed return so great a yield 
for the amount of seed sown. 

It is also as sure a crop as any that you culti- | 
vate. The principal trouble in Maine is the 
early autumnal frosts. Some years since, say 
from 1832 to 1838, we had a series of cold sea-_ 
sons which diminished the yield of corn; but 
very few lost their crops, and none in the older | 
settled regions need have lost it had they culti-| 
vated it aright. In conversation not long since, | 
with the venerable Samuel Redington, Esq., of 
Vassalboro’, now more than four score years of 
age, he says he has always raised good corn with | 
the exception of the year 1812, when his crop. 
was cut off by early frost. The change that has | 
recently been made in the British corn laws, ad- | 
mitting this article into their ports, duty free, 
thereby creating an immense market for it, will 
at present raise its price. 

In order to supply the increased demand, an | 
increase of cultivation will be the result. ‘The 
use of the above named machines will render the 
home consumption still more. To meet the 
enormous demand, farmers must calculate to 
double the number of acres planted, which, by 
also doubling the amount of manure, and by 
doubling their diligence, will render an equiva- 
lent supply at a reasonable, and at the same time 
profitable rate. 


| 
j 
| 





FLORICULTURE, 
Bring blossoms of every hue and name, 
And buds for opening youth, 
Garlands for honor and wreaths for fame. 
And fadeless flowers for the purest flame 
Of the heart’s enduring truth. 
Flowers for the mourner, flowers for the bride, 
Or to garnish the hall of death, 
And to strew the biers of them who died 
Tn youth and age and manhood’s pride, 
For each and for all a wreath. [Locke. 
The culture and love of flowers, has, in every 
age and every clime, been cherished with in- 
creasing attention and delight. The good and 
the virtuous, alike in the palace and the cottage, 
have accorded to this innocent creation the fond- 
est titles which sympathy and affection can be- 
stow, and wherever there is genuine gentleness, 
there, deeply enshrined among the holiest and 
purest sympathies, we shall find a native and 
ever augmenting tenderness for flowers. 
‘Sweet is the wisdom of their wordless lore, 
To those who languish, and to those that soar.”” 
w. 





| more willing homage than integrity. 


| or spring water. 


WOOL GROWERS’ MEETING. 

Our readers will recollect that we, not long 
lop iadediS > one 
> meeting, held at S , in August 
Samuel a of Penn., Jesse Edington, 


advancing the wool growing interest. 

We are glad to see this movement. In all the 
efforts for improvement among the productive 
classes, the wool growers have acted with too 
little reference to their united influence and 
strength, and hence have not taken that rank 
among the sources of advice, if we may 80 
speak, which have heretofore influenced those 
who have had charge of national affairs that 
they ought. The manufacturers, on the other 
hand, have been bound together, not only by 
their common interest, but by an actual practi- 
cal union, which has too often secured to them 
advantages denied the producer of the raw ma- 
terial, 

Shall not Maine be represented in the general 
meeting at Steubenville? Or have our wool 
growers become so disheartened, by adverse cir- 
cumstances, that they prefer slaughtering their 
flocks, and turning their attention to other branch- 
es of agriculture? ‘The butcher is making fear- 
ful ravages among our flocks, but there are ma- 
ny noble ones left yet, and we hope that they 
will continue to occupy the ground until it shall 
be fairly settled whether a change intheir favor 
is ever to take place or not. 


INTEGRITY, INDUSTRY AND ECONOMY, 
There is no moral attribute that secures a 
United 
with industry and economy, it is all that man 
needs in this life to depend upon. Jt was an ex- 
cellent maxim of a Chinese Emperor, that he 
would, if possible, have no idleness in his do- 
minions; “for,” said he, “if there be one idle, 
some other must suffer cold and hunger.”  Pi- 
sistratus, when he was in command, sent for 
those who were idling about the streets, and in- 
quired why they loitered about, doing nothing. 
“If your cattle be dead,” said he, “take others 
from me, and work; if you want seed, that also 
will I give you.” Pisistratus, and all others of 
discerning minds have been sensibly and power- 
fully impressed with the dangerous consequen- 
ces resulting to society from the vice of idleness. 
The celebrated Locke entertained a judicious 
view of the salutary influences of moderate la- 
bor upon the mind. ‘Gardening or husbandry 
in general,” says he, “and working in wood as 
a carpenter, joiner, or turner, are fit and healthy 
recreations for a man of study or business. It 
is well understood by physiologists that to in- 
crease the vigor of the mind, we should also, at 
the same time, increase the vigor of the body; 
not by eating and drinking, but by healthy ex- 
ercise.”’ 





**That life is long which answers life’s great ends.” 
w. 





PURE WATER, 


Undoubtedly the purest natural water is that 
obtained from melted snow, especially that which 
falls in distant uninhabited places where the at- 
mosphere is pure and unimpregnated with smoke 
and other extraneous substances, as is always 
the case in the immediate vicinity of cities and 


_ large towns. ‘The characterr of absolutely pure 


water,” says a distinguished chemist, ‘‘are— 
that it is perfectly transparent and colorless, lim- 
pid, not sparkling, insipid, unpleasant, and sick- 
ly to the taste, and is lighter than common river 
One hundred cubic inches of 
water weigh 252 1-2 grains; it is 828 times heav- 


| ier than air; and, when expanded into steam, oc- 


cupies 1700 times its previous space.” 
Perfectly pure water, when required for the 


| operations of the chemist, is obtained by the dis- 


tillation of river water in glass vessels, that is, 


| expanding it into steam by subjecting it to heat, 


and then condensing it by passing it through 
cold pipes. The decomposition of water is ef- 
fected by passing it through pipes previously 
heated to redness. 

In this process the oxygenit contains forms a 
union with the metal (tron) of the pipes, and 
the hydrogen escapes and may be collected in 
the form of a gas. Water may be made, and 
this indeed is effected in every instance, “in 
which a combustible body unites with the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere.” w. 





Broom Cory. In many sections the rapid de- 
terioration of this production has become of 
late a subject of almost universal complaint. 
This is doubtless one of the consequences in- 
separable from the careless manner in which it 
is cultivated. If planted near or by the side of 
Indian corn, it will inevitably “mix,’? and ina 
short time assume the characteristic features and 
qualities of the former. To prevent this dete- 
rioration the seed should be selected from well 
developed plants that have been grown remote 
from all other varieties. w. 





“The Evangelical Society at New York, con- 
template sending missionaries to Rome. ‘They 
desire to test the question, whether Rome will 
admit our missionaries as freely as we do theirs. 
The Maine Farmer intimates that this is an eye 
for an eye. If this remark were made seriously, 
it would be obvious to ask, are the missionaries 
intended for evil?” [Zion’s Advocate. 

No, friend Wilson, we hope not; and if you 
put us on our “good behaviour” in the matter, 
we must say we wonder that the thing has not 
been tried before. We will cheerfully contrib- 
ute our mite to send a hundred there. 


Kennesec Dam. The work of preparing the 
dam and basin for the conveyance of water to 
the factory, is nearly finished. The water was 
let into the basin on Monday, and but little more 
is to be done to give it a safe and permanent 
passage from the river to the factory. We took 
a walk over the premises the other day, and were 
much interested and pleased with the strong ap- 
pearance and well adapted structures that have 
been made during the summer. Great praise is 
due, not only to the proprietors, who, with inde- 
fatigable zeal and perseverance have pushed for- 
ward the work, but to the workmen, from chief 
engineer to hodman, for the faithful discharge of 
their duties. The machinery in the cotton mill 
is nearly ready for action. ‘There is also a fine 
flouring mill nearly finished and the frame of an 
extensive machine shop going up. Every thing 
exhibits activity and prosperity. Success to the 
owners forever and forever. 








a uti wn aa ela Raitroap. A 
meeting of friendly to the proposed 
railroad from Lewiston to Waterville, 

Greene, Monmouth, Winthrop, &c., has been 


called to be held at Winthrop village, on Friday 
next, 13th. 


LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Puitapvevrnta, Nov. 1, 1846. 


Dear Dr.—Among the postman’s favors a 
few mornings since, was a stray number of your 
hebdomadal, the first I have. seen perhaps for 


the “Farmer” shall continue to shed its light— 
and on taking a peep into memory’s mirror, | 
contrasted your present appearance with what it 
was some fifteen years since. I could not but 
think of the frequent expression of a friend, 
“verily change does make a difference in folks 
as well as people.” 

Well, twinkle away, enlarge your borders, 
tell the farmers how to raise good crops and fast 
horses, enrich lands, improve breeds, and last 
but not least, how to stop that confounded fel- 
low, what they call “Rot,” for we look to you 
for our “murphys.” If you fail us, we have 
nothing but these miserable, sweet, ‘‘yaller 
jackets,” very good occasionally but not for 
every day use. Your “Mercers” (that’s the 
name here for what you call the Philadelphia or 
Chenango) are worth, I am told, about one dol- 
lar here at retail. Not quite so bad, however, 
as Gen. ‘Taylor pays, eighteen cents for ten, and 
not large at that. 

I have often wished I had a nice little farm, 
with nice little lambs and calves, and ducks and 
chickens, and then I would build me a little 
house and (if I could) get a little wife, and then 
we'd have a little of every thing that is 
nice, away from this ceaseless din of city life, 
where from month to month the eye meets 
nothing but long streets, rendered impassable 
by heaps of boxes and bales, where Mammon 
reigns supreme; the pure air of heaven shut out 
by immense piles of brick and mortar, five, six, 
and sometimes eight stories high, with scarce a 
line of beauty in their mammoth proportions, all 
telling the one monotonous story that the artifi- 
cial was supreme, that beautiful nature was im- 
molated on the perplexing altars of trade and 
commerce. Here in the city we take a walk out 
to relax the system and to taste the refreshing 
air. ‘The ear is greeted with the endless rattle 
of carts and omnibuses; the eye with dust, lamp 
posts, awnings, sign-boards and people; the 
olfactories with cigar smoke from some strolling 
“nigger” boy, the pipe of a stalwart Dutchman, 
or the fumes of alcohol from some paddy loafer, 
some of which you meet at every step, or per- 
haps the fine effluvia abundant in many of our 
hy-streets. Butin the country how different! 
Mammon has fled, and the beautiful waving of 
trees, whose foliage, like ‘gems of purest rays 
serene,” float neath the genial beams of the un- 
obstructed sun. At evening you can go forth 
and, in the silent grove, tase the cooling odors 
from a thousand of nature’s flowers, Or, in the 
musical language of Bulwer, 

**Amid the breathless heavens 
Guess what star should be a home when love 
Becomes immortal, while the perfumed light 
Steals through the mist of alabaster lamps, 
And every air is heavy with the sighs 
Of orange groves and music of sweet nature, 


And murmurs of distant fountains that gush forth 
I’ the midst of roses.’’ 





Or if you are expert in the language of flowers, 
you can hold long confabs with the rose, the vio- 
let, the lily, and the dasies; or, if to this we add 
the knowledge of a deeper and more interesting 
science, we can take a microscope of sufficient 
power, and behold in every flower splendid 
saloons of most exquisite workmanship; densly 
populated cities, with broad streets, paved with 
variegated marble, filled with soldiers, whose 
helmets of bristling steel reflect with dazzling 
splendor; costly palaces, whose floors are cov- 
ered o’er with carpets whose colors are more 
dazzling than ever yielded to the golden sandal 
of Oriental despot, and compared with which 
the richest Persian carpets are rude as plebeian 
coarseness—whose walls are hung with gorgeous 
tapestry, and whose ceilings baffle all descrip- 
tion. Is there not pleasure in such a study? Is 
there not pleasure in gardens and flowers, and 
tending the flocks, in tilling the ground, in toil- 
ing when toil brings gentle sleep, “tired nature's 
sweet restorer”? Ah, give me a neat little farm 
and Pll quit the city. 

Since writing the foregoing I have spent two 
hours listening to the “lion pianist,””> De Meyer. 
I heard him at Newport in August, but I think 
if possible he was more enchanting to-night than 
then. Had I space I would give your readers 
a description of his playing. He had a house of 
about eight hundred, which, ata dollar each, 
pays. But one gets his money’s worth, for to 
hear his ‘‘.dndante Religioso” is worth a dollar. 
At times it is like the “last low moanings of an 
expiring saint,” or the zephyrus whisperings of 
the angelic choir; then bursting forth as if the 
universe was in revolt, and the whole artillery of 
creation were thundering away at the portals. 
Language fails to describe such music. *Tis 
more than music—’tis half of the seraphic host, 
centred in human form. He was assisted by 
Burke, the great violinist. His ‘“‘Le Carne- 
val de Venice,” if I may be allowed to judge, 
was equal to that of the immortal Ole Bull. 

I would say something of the annual exhibition 
of American manufactures by the Franklin Insti- 
tute, but I confess, after using my hands so 
freely encoring De Meyer, I feel little like wri- 
ting. The exhibition closes this (Saturday) 
night, and has been liberally patronized. I vis- 
ited it last night, and should judge there were 
four thousand present. Eleven nights at $1000 
per night, allowing the receipts in the day time 
to pay expenses, is doing pretty well. It is in 
the Chinese Museum, where there are two sa- 
loons, each three hundred feet long, As usual 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island manufactories 
supplied nine-tenths of the farming implements, 
broadcloths, (some very fine,) cassimeres, sati- 
nets, flannels, mouslin de lanes, fine prints, 
shawls, (a few specimens of the most elegant 
patterns,) and the like articles. ‘These manu- 
factories all have agents in this city. The col- 
lections were all good, and to designate only the 
most important would require a dozen sheets. 

Yours, C. A. P. 


* At the meeting of the several school committees 
in this Co., on Tuesday last, Hon. R. H. Vose, of 
Augusta was elected one of the board of education. 


_—————— 








Sr. Anprews anv Quesec Rartroap. There 


was a very numerous and respectable meeti 
held at So Andrews ob Wednesda last, for the 
pur- 


pu of deciding what course 
suebadhoanchell 25,000 having been subscrib- 
Gas the Ms af the Prowisiss of Matt Deoecieks 
der the Ack. of ts Frerotte of ree 1 me 
‘or the encou ment undertaking 
subscribers calae aitberined to calla meeting of 
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THE GALE AT HAVANA. 


The gale of the 10th and 11th of October, 
which a so destructive at Key West and in 
the Gulf, and which, it will be >» was 
the commencement of the gale ex 
here on the 18th—was v Jn a Ha- 
vana. ‘The intelli of its effects is re- 
ceived by way of Sicmnidn, where the English 
mail steamer Thames arrived from Havana on 
the 19th. The N. Y. Comm. Advertiser has a 
Bermuda Gazette of the 20th, which gives the 
fullowi iculars: 


EXPLOSIVE COTTON, 


The following interesting account ; 
covery recently made in Germany, by Seed diy. 
fa on raw ane is rendered es 

ully explosive than gunpowder, is cop’ : 
a letter published in the Washington U2" 
from the pen of its European corresponder,’ 
under date of nt, 


r itis 


FRANKFORT ON-THE-Mainy ) 
September 30, 1846. ’ 
Dear Sir: One of the most wonderfy| . 


tific discoveries of modern times has been exploit 


Chen. 





“The Thames was at the Havana at the time, 
but fortunately with three other vessels only, 
rode out the gale in safety. The Sheers at the 
Navy Yard are blown down. ‘The wharves are 
torn up and much injured, and are covered with 
wrecked property. ‘Che town has suffered com- 

aratively little, but the suburbs, especially the 

erro, Horcian, Colon, and the Lazaro, very 
much. . In Regla also the damage done is fright- 
ful, in one house alone, or rather out of its ruins, 
were dug 11 corpses, What is the total number 
of lives lost is not yet known. The theatre 
Tacon has suffered a good deal. ‘The theatre 
principal is in ruins. At the height of the burri- 
cane the barometer was at 27°74. In 1844 it 
was 28°42, 

Vessels ashore or sunk. 'Ten British Merchant 
vessels; among them we notice the A Jane. 
Richardson, (totally dismasted, fast ashore, stern 
stove in, larboad side do., has 250 boxes of sugar 
on board) nineteen American ships ,barques, brigs 
and schooners, thirty three Spanish, two Rus- 
sians, two Breman, four Danish, two Belgian 
one Dutch, four French, one Austrian and one 
Brazilian.” 

The following further particulars of the gale 
are from a letter from Capt. Stevenson, of brig 
Nancy Pratt, dated Havana, Oct 24th:—*We 
arrived here from Saco on ‘Thursday, and on 
Saturday and Sunday we had the worst hurri- 
cane that was ever experienced at Havana: 
every thing in the harbor is sunk or wrecked. 
We should have weathered the blow had not the 
brig Oak, of Boston, drifted across my bow, and 
broke my anchor. Both vessels went on shore 
together. My vessel is badly bruised, head and 
cutwater gone, but is tight. The Oak cut away her 
masts. ! shall discharge my vessel and proceed 
to Mobile or Wilmington, N. C.” 

Total of all the vessels in port at the time of 
the gale;—Ships sunk, 11, dismasted 4, damaged 
8, safe 4—28. Brigs sunk 19, dismasted 12,dam- 
aged 14, safe 4—49. Schooners sunk 7, dismast- 
ed 3, damaged 2, safe 1—13. 

Tue Gave at Maranzas. A letter received 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, says: It becomes a 

ainful duty to record the recurrence of another 
= song equal, if not worse than that of 1844, 
which commenced on the 10th ult. in the eve- 
ning, and continued with unabated fury until the 
following afternoon. All the vessels in the har- 
bor were driven on shore except two, and a 
great deal of other damage done. Barque Mer- 
lin, of Boston, with a full cargo of sugar, was 
driven on shore. She lies in 121-2 feet of water, 
and as she draws over 15, she will have to be 
lightened about four feet to get off. She will 
have to discharge about 1000 boxes sugar to ac- 
complish this. She does not leak, and the captain 
thinks the sugar has not been damaged. ‘The 
cane has been much damaged, and the new crop 


will be considerably shortened in consequence of 


this disaster. 

Among the vessels driven ashore, were the 
brigs Porto Rico, of Belfast; Old Colony, of Port- 
land; Neptune, of Boston; North Bend, of Belfast; 
N. Brown, of Bristol, and schooner Gen. Warren, 
of Philadelphia; the two first with full inward 
cargoes; the Neptune was in ballast. The N. 
Brown and schr. Gen. Warren are condemned. 

It is stated that all the vessels ashore in Matan- 
zas will be got off except the N. Brown and 
schr. Gen. Warren, which will be sold. 

(Traveller. 

Accipent at S. Boston. A lad of about 12 
years of age, by name of Edward O. Knowles 
of Surry, Me., was killed between seven and 
eight o’clock, Saturday morning, in the black- 
smith shop of Stephen Pillsbury, on Second 
street, South Boston. He was standing about 
ten or twelve feet from an anvil, where two men 
were forging, when a small piece of steel flew 
from one of the sledge hammers and struck him 
in the thigh, severing the main artery, in conse- 
quence of which, he bled to death in about five 
minutes. ['Transcript. 

The splinter, we understand, was very small, 
not more than the fiftieth part of an inch wide; 
the persons pre<ent were not aware that he was 
hurt until he turned to leave the shop, when he 
staggered, and they then perceived the blood 
flowing down his leg. They immediately went 
to his assistance, but before they could get him 
into the house near by, he bled to death. H 
was on a visit, together with his mother and sis- 
ter, at South Boston. His body was conveyed 
to his home in Maine, for interment, yesterday 
afternoon. [‘Traveller. 


Fueitives. We have received from Guilford 
county, N. Carolina, a small hand-bill, offering a 
reward of $500 for the apprehension and com- 
mitment to jail in that State, (or $100 if the ap- 
prehension is made atsbwhie’’:) of S. P. Coffin, 
a merchant, who is charged with having seduced 
and run away with the wife of Mr. Hunt—Cof- 
fin leaving a young wife and two children, and 
Mrs. H. leaving her husband and four small 
children, the youngest fourteen months old. The 





handbill contains a description of the parties. | P° 


But we suppose if the act mentioned has been 
perpetrated, that the return of either of the run- 
aways would searcely be desirable. Pursuit for 
vengeance would not amount to much, for there 

oes with the fugitives a power that is constant- 
y applying a scourge, that drives them onward, 
onward, without rest, and without hope. The 
recollection of a mother thus abandoning her 
children, must be horrible. Passion is only for 
a season, but the deep-seated feelings of a pa- 
rent can never be lost; hidden, or silenced, they 
will at length find egress and voice, and wo to 
the wretch who must listen to their awful de- 
nunciations. [U.S. Gaz. 





—_—— —— 


Casuatty. The Boston Advertiser says—that 
on Tuesday morning last, the hour at 5 was 
struck on the bell at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
by one of the watchmen, Mr. Nathan Jenkins, 
as the watchmen are required to do through 
the night. At six the bell was pot sounded. 
Another watchman seeing one of the doors in 
the west shiphouse open, passed in. After walk- 
ing the length of the house, returning he discov- 
ered the lifeless corpse of Mr. Jenkins near the 

latform at the entrance of the house. He pro- 
bly entered the house in the dark, and missing 
the step, fell a few feet, struck his head upon the 
pavement and instantly expired. A bruise was 
found on his forehead. Mr Jenkins was a native 
of Kittery, Maine, about 37 years of age, and has 
for some time been employed on the yard. 


Bap Business. The woodsheds in the College 
yard at Brunswick were set on fire on Thursda 
night last, and about one hundred and fifty cords 
of wood consumed—all of it sawed, split, and 
seasoned, ‘The loss is estimated at from $600 
to $800. Probably no insurance. 


Execrions. The New York State election 
occurred Nov. 8. The Tribune claims that John 
Young, the whig candidate, is chosen governor. 

Later accounts have made the election of 
Young certain; while Gardner, (democrat) is 
chosen Lieut. Governor. The rent question 

the different results. 

Returns show the election to the House of 62 
whigs and 53democrats. Members of Congress, 
13 dem., 21 wang. R 
New Jersey. This State has made @ gain 


of one whig representative to Congress. 


Mos 1s Portiann. On Friday evening, 
week before last, a mob attacked a house on Dan- 
forth street with stones breaking in 
the windows, The object of the rowdies was 
revenge upon a Mr. Stout, who had been a com- 

erence ae 
row 
was shot and severely wounded. 


was 
Burlington, Vt., the 18th inst. 
dik tacks aettheal Ae tathenent the inhabi- 














= less than gunpowder. 


ed here and at Basle, in Switzerland, with}, i 

N the 
last few weeks. Professors Baltger of the for, 
| Place, and Schonbein of the latter place, 7 : 
similar course of experimenting, have iny ented : 
method of preparing raw cotton which wij| , : 
doubtedly eventuate in the discontinuance of the 
use of gunpowder! ‘The article which they — 
pare has been submitted to many severe ord,.)._ 
and its vast eeaerectes for ali explosive purp 
over gunpowder, is acknowledged by the 
chemists and military officers in Germany, 
searcely believe my own senses when I wity,, 
an exhibition of its extraordinary Properties 

Upou my arrival in this city 1 was invited ~ 

a friend, a distinguished member of the Gern,,; 
Diet, to dine with him, and not declining 4), 
hospitality, | met with and was presented to p,,, 
fessor Baltger, who itis but proper to remy, 
is distinguished for bis attainments, und why |... 
the charge of the public laboratory as a chen-,) 
lecturer. Before the separation of the jar. 
Professor Baltger took from each of bis wajs’ 
coat pockets a paper containing some raw cotto, 
a small potion of that which was in one he place, 
upon a sheet of white paper, and near it gop, 
gunpowder upon edie sheet. He touched 
them at the same moment with the burning en, 
of a cigar, and with the quickness of the |igh. 
ning’s flash, the cotton was consumed withoy, 
smoke or odor, or even the slightest stain Upon 
the white sheet of foolscap, while the igniti,, 
of the gunpowder seemed to be slow, althoug) 
of the best quality, by which the paper wa, 
burnt and colored, and the room filled wi) 
smoke. He then took a small quantity of guy. 
powder, and placing it upon paper, entirely cover. 
ed it with prepared cotton from the other paper, 
Touching the cotton with the blaze of a mate} 
it exploded without burning the gunpowder’ 
Subsequently, at my apartments, he exploded 
cotton upon the palm of my hand, without my 
feeling the sensation of heat, such was the re. 
markable rapidity of its igniting. 
A short time, it is stated by the inventors, j, 
only required for the preparation of the artic 
‘and the process is so exceedingly simple that j: 
lean be manufactured by common laborers, and 
| without any danger whatever of combustion, |; 
|ecan be fit for use in a few hours after the cottoy 
is taken from the bale, without the aid of ns. 
chinery; and it may be thoroughly saturated with 
water without affecting its properties injuriously, 
As soon as re-dried, it is again fit for use. There 
is nothing to apprehend from its spontaneous 
combustion, nor will it ignite by friction in its 
transportation, or in the loading of fire-arms or 
become inflamed under a temperature of 200 deg, 
Clesius. It will catch fire, either from a blaze 
or a spark. 

The fact has been ascertained from repeated 
experiments that the forly-eighth part of au 
ounce of the prepared cotton will propel a bullet 
from an American rifle as far and fast as the 
twelfth part of an ounce of gunpowder. The siz- 
teenth part ofan ounce will drive a three-quarter 
ounce ball a distance of sixteen hundred paces! 
Moreover, the barrel never requires cleaning. 
Forty shots without intermission have been made, 
and without any perceptible accumulation of 
filth, while the gun was throughout entirely free 
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from heat. In firing a 3 pounder the result was 
the same in this respect. The experiments in 
blasting rocks with prepared cotton have also 


been eminently successful, At Basle, a large 
block of granite, measuring 240 cubit feet, was 
| blown up by four ounces, which could not have 
been effected with less than two pounds of 
superior gunpowder. 

Last week the power of the article was tested 
at a meeting of the “British Scientific Associa- 
tion”—an association composed of the most pro- 
foundly learned individuals in Furope—and they 
were amazed with what was accomplished. Sir 
J. Herschel took occasion to remark, Professor 
Schonbein being present, that “the discovery in 
the next generation might arm mankind with the 
wildest powers. The inventor was a Titan who 
could tear up the rocks and almost call down the 
lightnings.’’ 

I understand that 125 lbs. of cotton in the state 
}in which it is found in the bale, when properly 
prepared will weigh 165 |bs., and that even here, 
|where the staple is much dearer than in the 
United States, the article will cost considerably 
W hat the other materials 
are used in the manufacture will of course 
remain a secret until patents are secured among 
the various nations. One has already been taken 
out for Great Britain; and the States of the 
Germanic confederation have through the Diet, 
consented to give 100,000 florins merely for the 
right of preparing it for the army provided a 
commission, which has been instituted to test it 
in every conceivable way, shall report favora- 
bly. The experiment will be made at Mayence 
in a few days. 

If the above description is correct,—and there 
seems to be no reason to doubt its correctness, as 
the account here given is confirmed from other 
sources—this discovery is one of the most im- 
rtant of the age, memorable as it is for the 
invention of railroads, daguerreotypes, and talk- 
ing by electricity. 


| 
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Hancock Exrepition. We learn from the 
Springfield Register that Gov. Ford heads the 
expedition which has been started at that place 
against the Anti-Mormons at Nauvoo. The vol- 
unteer force from Springfield numbered one huv- 
dred and eleven men, and they had with them 
two brass six pounders, well appointed and man- 
ued by skillful artillerists. It was expected that 
they would receive large accessions of volun- 
teers on the route. It is the determination of 
the Governor to put an end, at all hazards, to 
the violence and outrages that have brought dis- 
grace upon the State. (St, Louis Republican. 


ee) 





Rev. Dr. Baird says in a recent letter from 
Germany. “The times are ominous of great 
evil in Germany. A storm is gathering which 
will sweep over that country. ‘There is need, 
therefore, that all that can be done should be, 
to sectter the seeds of truth; for it alone can 
save the horrors ofa bloody revolution. Indeed, 
I think all continental Europe is going to be 
shaken to its very centre before many years pass 
away.” 





Navar. It is now stated that Commodore 
Stewart is to have command of the large force 
about to be concentrated in the Gulf of Mexico 
———- to an attack on the Castle of San 
uan of Ulloa. The 120 gun-ship Pennsylvania, 
now being fitted out for the service at the Gos- 
port Navy Yard, is to join in the squadron. 
{Baltimore American. 





At Kingston, Canada, the weather was very 
severe for the season on the 23d inst. ‘The ice 
was fully one inch thick. 


Lucxy Trro. Capt. James M. Scofield, Ed- 
itor of the New on Morning Star, bas re- 
ceniuy become sole heir, by the death of a bach- 
elor uncle, to an estate in the northern part of 
Scotland, said to be worth £180,000. 


The schooner Atlantic, with a load of coal for 
the Government, was lost near the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, on the 8th inst. 


Fortiryixe Mexico. The N. 0. Courier of 
the evening of Oct. 23 says: ““We have been !n- 
formed on authority that the Mexicans are 
a . city of Mexico with great care; t0 
sare | expense of which the government 

levied a forced contribution.” 


~ Quicx Passace. The Galveston News of 
the 16th states that enh ord Bostonian, from 
arrived off the on the Sunday 
in fourteen from Boston, 
est that has ever made be- 
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[From the Boston Bee, of Saturday.} 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP BRITANNIA, 
Fifteen Days Later from Europe. 


The steamship Britannia, Capt. John Hewett, 
arrived at this port shortly after five o’clock, this 
-—. 

The Britannia had 100 passengers—from Liv- 
erpool to Halifax, 15; from Liverpool to Boston, 
75; from Halifiix to Boston, 10. 

The steamship Cambria arrived at Liverpool 
on the night of the 18th ult. She encountered 
some heavy gales, but notwithstanding comple- 
ted her voyage in little more than twelve days. 

All efforts made to float the steamship Great 
Britain have failed. She had moved about 100 
yards nearer the shore, and had from ten to 
twelve feet of water in her hold. Breakwaters, 
tanks, and other machinery are now preparing, 
which will be put into practical execution in 
about six weeks; and as she now lies fast ona 
bed of sand, between two rocks, it is expected 
she will not sustain much more damage. 

‘The period which intervened between the sail- 
ing of the Caledonia and that of the Britannia, 
has been somewhat remarkable in the Cotton 
market. Seles to a large extent have been made, 
amounting to 150,000 Ghee Of this, specula- 
tors took no less than 61,000 bales, and export- 
ers $900, leaving for consumption 85,600. Prices 
during the week ending Oct. 9, were an eighth 
higher for American and Surats, and continued 
firm until the arrival of the Cambria on the 14th 
when the market attained a further rise in prices. 

Several parts of Ireland have been the scene 
of famine riots, attended with loss of life. 

Storms of unparalleled fury have raged in all 
parts of the globe. At sea an immense amount 
of property has been swallowed up, and many 
lives have fallen a prey to the destructive results 
of the raging elements. The European ‘Times 
publishes a large and really awful list of casual- 
ties. 

The North American Produce Market was in 
a healthy state. All kinds of corn, cheese and 
lard had advanced in price. Beef and pork were 
dull, 

A rumor was prevalent and seemed rather to 
gain ground than otherwise, that the Govern- 
ment had it in contemplation to open the ports 
for the admission of all grain, duty free. 

The poll forthe election of Lord Mayor of 
London closed on the 6th Oct., Sir George Car- 
roll was elected, having received 11 more votes 
than Alderman Woods, who was the popular 
candidate until Jast day. 

The state of Ireland continues to be most dis- 
tressing—alarming in the extreme. 

Elihu Burritt ut Exeter. One of the most 
crowded and most respectable meetings ever 
heldin this city, says the Western Times, took 
place on the 9th inst., at the subscription rooms, 
to welcome Elibu Burritt to this city, and to 
listen to the address from him on the subject of 
Universal Brotherhood. 

The meeting was appointed for half past sev- 
en o’clock, but before that hour the large room 
was crowded to excess by persons of every grade 
in politics, and every religious denomination. 

Glergymen of the establishment, and dissent- 
ing ministers, the members of the liberal pro- 
fessions, and the elite of the city, were present, 
and before 8 o’clock hundreds had gone away 
unable to obtain admission. 

There had been a change of ministry in Por- 
tugal. 

The Bavarian Government has, it is reported, 
purchased corn at Odessa, to the amount of 2,- 
000,000 florins, to be distributed among the sev- 
eral circles, 

Bread riots continue in Paris, and signs of dis- 
tress throughout France are increasing. 

‘There has been another skirmish at Aden. A 
body of 5000 Arabs attacked the town in broad 
daylight, but being repulsed they were soon com- 
peiled to retire with a severe loss in killed and 
wounded, 

France—Paris, Oct. 14.—A telegraphic des- 
patch announces that the marriage of the Duke 
de Montpensier with the Princess Louisa of 
Spain, was duly accomplished on the 10th inst. 
This is a grave fact considering that the British 
Government has not only remonstrated, but pro- 
tested against it. The remonstrances were ad- 
dressed both to the French and Spanish Govern- 
ments; the protest to the latter exclusively. A 
copy of the protest was, however, left with M. 
Guizot. 

On the 10th, the day fixed for the marriage of 
the Duc de Montpensier, the French vessels at 
Havre dressed out in flags, and it was remarked 
with pleasure that some American vessels had 
the tact to do the same. ‘The Duc de Montpen- 
sier, it appears, will shortly return to Paris with 
his bride. Whatever may be the pee con- 
sequences of his wedding, his royal highness has 
got a young and beautiful wife, with a nice little 
fortune in money, jewels and land of 35,000,000 
francs, or £1,400,000 sterling. 

A number of Catholic missionaries have re- 
cently been sent from this country to the United 
States. The religious newspapers boast that the 
Catholies are gaining immense success in Amer- 
ica, 

A recent letter from China, says that the com- 
petition between the Americans and the British 
is so great, that the former are selling their cot- 
tons at a dead loss, in the hope of driving the 
latter out of the market, but it is said there is 
little chance of that, as the British have the ad- 
vantage of drawing their cotton from India, the 
nearest market. 

A letter from Constantinople, published by one 
of the newspapers, states that the American mis- 
sionaries have had great success in converting 
the people. They have already effected 6000 
conversions, $000 being of Armenians, and the 
reat of Turks, Jews and Greeks. 

A cargo of ice has reached Havre from the 
United States. Vessels laden with ice are now 
on their way to this country. ‘There is every 
probability of this article becoming a regular 
branch of importation. 

Spain. Madrid, Oct. 8.—The British ambas- 
sador, after having remonstrated without effect, 
has protested formally against the marriage, and 
has, itis said, particularly declared that Great 
Britain will never permit any child of the Duc 
de Montpensier to ascend the throne of Spain. 
The ambassador bases this protest, first, on the 
treaty of Utrecht, which provides in the most 
©xpress and unmistakeable terms, that no Prince 

of the House of Orleans shall succeed to the 
Spanish throne; and next, on the fact, that the 
marriage will increase the importanceof France, 
and thereby cause a derangement of the balance 
of power. The matter having gone too far to 
be stopped, the British ambassador will with- 
draw from Madrid, and it is not improbable that 
Great Britain may break off all relations with 
the Spanish court. In that event, France would 
be the only great European power which ac- 
knowledges the Queen Isabella. 

Senor Isturitz has forwarded a reply to the 
formal protests presented by Mr. Bulwer against 
the marriage of the Infanta with the Duke de 
Montpensier, but its contents have not transpired. 
Cabrera is said to have entered Spain under the 
name of Jose Lopez, a merchant of Madrid. 
His description has been sent to all the authori- 
ties, and if taken he will be instantly shot. On 
the 6th inst. at three o’clock in the afternoon, 





tion of machinery in spinning cotton. ‘The price 
of corn is higher in Belgium than in either Eng- 
wet Berlin, Oct. 7. P 

- \ in, 7. Prussia is dissat- 
isfied with certain clauses of the treaty lately 
concluded between Belgium and Holland, and 
has _ notified the Dutch Government that if the 
facilities acceded to Belgium be prejudicial to the 
commerce of Germany, the Zolverein will be 
compelled to use reprisals. 

A Washington letter, published in our news- 
papers, states that negotiations had been reopen- 
ed between the United States and the Zolverein 
for a treaty of commerce and navigation. Hopes 
are entertained that they will be crowned with 
Sanreee, They are to be carried on at Washing- 

on. 

_ Switzerland, Geneva, October 6. A revolu- 
tion broke out in Geneva, on Saturday, Oct. $d, 
in consequence of the refusal of the Council of 
State to vote for the unconditional dissolution of 
the League of the Catholic Cantons. The in- 
surgents having erected barriers in the quarter of 
St. Gervais, which commanded the town, the 
Government troops attacked the barricades, 
a which four pieces of cannon were direct- 
ed. ‘The = 30 paws replied by a smart and well- 
directed fire of musketry, and after a sharp con- 
flict the Government troops were defeated at all 

ints, fell into confusion, and surrendered, The 
ouncil of State immediately resigned, and the 


insurgents then organized a provisional Govern- 
ment, 


IceLanp—Eruption of Mount Hecla—Eurth- 

ke Shocks. A letter from Copenhagen of 
eptember 21st, has the following intelligence: 
*“We have just received news from Iceland to 
the 18th, and from the Ferroe Islands to the 25th 
ult. Never in the memory of man has there 
been a more disagreeable Summer than the pres- 
ent. Torrents of rain and storms succeeded 
each other without intermission. ‘The measles 
and the dysentery carried off almost the fourth 
of the inhabitants, especially on the coasts, which 
caused the cultivation of the land to be para- 
lyzed, and the fishery, which would have other- 
wise been most abundant, to be neglected. ‘The 
bad weather prevented the Danish, German, 
French, Belgian and English savans from pur- 
suing their researches into the state of Mount 
Hecla, but they have decided on passing the winu- 
ter in Iceland, in order to profit by the cold and 
dry weather to carry on their investigations. 'To- 
ward noon on the 23d ult., there was a sudden 
and violent eruption of Mount Hecla, the com- 
mencement of which was accompanied by sev- 
eral shocks of an earthquake, extending to a ra- 
dius of about three miles, (seven French leagues. ) 
The eruption lasted about forty minutes; the 
flames rose to an immense height, and all the 
country round the volcano was covered witha 
thick layer of ashes.” 


Mar. Rossertes AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
The St. Louis mail of October Ist is still miss- 
ing—making three recent probable mail robber- 
ies on the same route. The Journal of Com- 
merce complains, since the government have a 
monopoly of the mail business, that it does not 
hold itself liable for losses to individuals. Re- 
mittances of money cannot be made in any oth- 
er way than by mail, and yet when compelled by 
the law of Congress, made in utter violation of 
the Constitution, to be put into the mail, itis 
that agents of the Post Master General may steal 
the money. Yet, worst of all, the government 
that acts thus arbitrarily refuses all responsibili- 
ty for the robberies of its agents. It is only 
alive to catch and punish any man who dares to 
send a letter out of the mail, but when once in 
the mail, it may go or stay, lie m a Western tav- 
ern shed, or bar-room over night, or anything 
else, and the post-master only answers, ‘‘I don’t 
know anything about it.” In Connecticut, a 

st-master’s letter containing the remittance of 
his collections to Government, was stolen among 
the rest. The Post Master General refused to 
acknowledge the deposit of money in his mail at 
his risk, and compelled the post-master to pay 
again. [Newark D. Adv. 











Saipwreck, witH Loss or Lire. Sch. Bath, 
(of Bath,) Robinson, from Baltimore, about 
Sept. 2, for Brazos, Texas, was fallen in with 
about 22d ult., about 180 miles W. of Bermuda, 
by British brig Lady of the Lake, at Bermuda, 
25th ult. from New York, dismasted and aban- 
doned. On boarding her, a note was found nail- 
ed up in the cabin, stating that she capsized 
about 36 miles from Hatteras, Sept. 9, and that 
there was a lady and two children passengers, 
and that the two children were drowned; the 
rest were taken off on the 18th, by a whale ship, 
(the name being defaced, the captain could not 
make out where she was from or bound.) ‘The 
Lady of the Lake took out of her a pile of sad- 
dies and harnesses, with which and provisions 
she was loaded; night coming on, she was left; 
she had very little water in her. This was un- 
doubtedly the vessel fallen in with some time 
since, abandoned, and reported brig Bath, of 
Bath. ['Traveller. 








From Nova Scotia anp NeEwFrounDLAND. 
We have late Halifax and St. John papers; the 
former to the Sist ult. They furnish no news 
of moment. The Halifax Sun says that the 
catch of mackerel this season has been most 
abundant. 

Dr. German recommends the culture of the 
roots, formerly much used for food by the native 
Indians, called the Saa-qaa-bau, and Masquasete, 
as a substitute for the potato. 

The Prince Edward Islander says that the po- 
tato crop of that island, though not so large as it 
generally is, is of much better quality than last 
year, and that the inhabitants will have enough 
for their own use, and some to spare. 
[Boston Advertiser. 


Government Finances. The Washington 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, 
Oct. 28th, says:—The disbursements during the 
last month have exceeded, by eight hundred 
thousand dollars, the amount of all the receipts 
of the treasury. ‘The whole sum subject to draft 
in all the depositories is three millions and a half 
of dollars. The sum now in the sub-treasury, in 
this city, is fifty thousand dollars. The difficulty 
already deeply felt is the quick return of treasu- 
| Ae in payment of duties. All of Secretary 

alker’s financial resources appear to be ex- 
hausted. 








Portianp Company. ‘The enterprising citi- 
zens of Portland have organized a company, 
called the Portland Company, with a capital of 
250,000 dollars, the object of which is to estab- 
lish in that city a manufactory of locomotives, 
under charge of Mr. Norris, of Philadelphia. 
It is also proposed to manutacture railroad iron. 
The whole stock of the company has been sub- 
scribed for—much of it, as we infer from the 
statements of the Portland papers, by mechanics 
and men of moderate means. The zealous ef- 
forts of the Portlanders, to revive and increase 
the business of their beautiful city are worthy 
of all praise. They surely deserve success. 
(Traveller. 





Prince Epwarp Isztanp. ‘The common 
cholera is raging with great violence in this 
island, caused, it is supposed, by the effect of the 
drouth on the water. Adults, as well as children, 
were dying in considerable numbers. 

[Montreal Times. 








the Dukes de Montpensier and d’Aumale entered 
Madrid by the Bilboa gate. ‘The whole of the 
troops in garrison were drawn up to receive 
them; and the members of the corporation pro- 
ceeded to meet them at Chamartin. No demon- 
stration of any kind was made during the princes 
passage through the streets, and they were re- 


ceived in perfect silence with the exception of 


some cheering from the French residents. 

A man has been arrested in the palace, where 
he made his way armed with two loaded pistols, 
with the intention, as he represented, of killi 
the Due de Montpensier and then himself. He 
18 said to be mad, but will, no doubt, be execut- 


ed. 


Belgium. Brussels, Oct. 12, There is 


t 
one may say dreadful, misery in somes 
Sioned prineipally by the of food, and 
by the throwing out of work of between 100,000 


and 200,000 persons, in consequence of the adop- 


Masonic. At the Annual Communication of 
Bethlehem Lodge, Augusta, on Monday evening 
last, the following Brethren were chosen officers 
for the ensui :—R. W. William A. Drew, 
Master; W, j. A. G. Fuller, S. Warden; W. 
George W. Jones, J. Warden; Bro. Amasa Kel- 
ley, ‘I'reasurer; Bro. Jonas G. Holcomb, See’y; 
Bro. Bart. Lancaster, Sen. Dea.; Bro. B. é 


Robinson, Jun. Dea. [Banner. 





Tue Remains or Comm, who wa 
killed in a duel by Comm. ag? be sg 
ton, on the 22d of March, 1820, were re-interred 
in St. Peter’s church yard, Philadelphia, on 
Thursday, with mposing corervonies. Minute 
guns were wot we her i - Is were chimed, and 

military civic procession nied 
the remains to the place of interment. No reli- 
gious rites were performed on the occasion. 
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Ashes, per 100 Ibs. ns, 
Pot, 4 @ 6 ork, rowad hogs, 

: @ 6 
White, 83 @ 100 |Clearsaltdo. T@ 9 
Pea, 100 @ 125 70x, 3400@ 400 

Flour, 675 @ 700| do.cow, 850@ 300 
Grain, Butter, 2Z@ 15 
Corn, 7% @ 80) Lard, ~ 7@ 10 
Oats, 33@ 00) Cheese, 4@ 8. 
Wheat, 100@ 000) Mutton, 2@ 4 
Rye» 8i@ 92) Chickens, 6@ 7 
Peas, field, 50@ 75) Eggs, 122@ 4 
Hay, loose, 600@1000 | Apples, dr’d, 0 @ 0 
Seed, do. cooking, 12@ 20 
Clover, 8@ 1° do. winter, 00 @ 000 
Flaxseed 100 @ Potatoes, 34@ 50 
H. grass, 150@ 175 Meal, 
Red op, 50@ 7% Indiaa, 80@ 90 
Plaster Paris Rye, 95 @ 125 
perton, 6 bo @ Wool, 
Lime, Fleece, 1i8@ 22 
Thomaston, new ins., Pulled, 253@ 00 
Woolskin, 20@ 50 
Dr, Swayne’s Compound Syrup of Wild Cherry. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


It may truly be said, that no one has ever been so suc- 
cessful in compounding a medicine, which has done so 
much to relieve the human family, to rob disease of its 
terrors, and restore the iavalid to health and comfort, as 
the inventor and proprietor of that most deservedly popu- 
lar family medicine, Dr. Swayne’s Compound Syrup of 
Wild Cherry, and none has been so generally patronised 
HI the profession and others, both in this country and in 

urepe, nor has there ever been so great an effort in the 
short space of only six or seven years, to deceive the 
credulous and unthinking by putting up nostrums of vari- 
ous kinds, by various individuals, affixing the name of 
Wild Cherry and as much of the name of the original 
preparation as will screen them from the lash of the law, 
and one of the imposters who puts out the common pare- 
goric of the shops and calls it the Balsam of Wild Cherry, 
has had the impudence to cautivn the public against the 
original preparation, Dr. Swayne’s Compound Syrup of 
Wild Cherry, which is doing so much good in the world. 
{> Beware of such impostors, £93 and purchase none but 
the original and only genuine article as prepared by Dr. 
Swayne, which is the only one compounded by a regular 
physician, and arose from many years’ close attention to 
the practice of the profession, and which led to this great 
discovery. Thousands and tens of thousands of the best 
testimonials of the unparalleled success of Dr. Swayne’s 
Compound Syrup of Wild Cherry for the cure of CON- 
SUMPTION, coughs, colds, spitting blood, liver com- 
plaint, tickling or rising in the throat, nervous debility, 
weakness of voice, palpitation or disease of the heart, 
pain in the side or breast, broken constitution from various 
causes, the abuse of calomel, &c., bronchitis, asthma, 
whooping cough, &c., were declared to the work! years 
before any other preparation of Wild Cherry came out. 
The most skeptical may satisfy themselves as to the truth 
of the above, by a little enquiry in Philadelphia. The 
genuine article is prepared only by Dr. Swayne, whose 
office has been removed to N. W. corner of 8th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia. The Balsam and other spurious ar- 
ticles of Wild Cherry has heen sold out and re-sold out, 
and the proprietors are obliged to resort to falsehood and 
stratagem to make their own out of it. The genuine arti- 
cle is put up in plain style in square bottles, covered with 
a blue wrapper, with a yellow label with the proprietor’s 
signature attached. 

x The public are requested to remember that it is Dr- 
Swayne’s Compound Syrup of Wild Cherry, that has and 
is repeatedly performing such miraculous cures of diseases 
which have baffled the skill of the profession, and set at 
defiance the whole catalogue of patent medicines, which 
are daily puffed throngh the organs of the press. There- 
fore ask for Dr. Swayne’s Compound Syrup of Wild 
Cherry, and purchase no other. : 
REMEMBER! the only agents in Augusta are Corren 
& BLatcurorD, No. 9 Bridge’s Block, and J. E. Lapp, 
corner of Water street and Market square, of whom coun. 
try storekeepers can obtain the medicine at Dr. Swayne’s 
lowest prices. Also for sale by S. Page & Co., Hallowell; 
F. Glazier, Jr., Gardiner; J. Keep, Bath; Mrs. Kidder, 
100 Court street, Boston. 88 





The Piles!—A ure for Life Guarantied! 


The VEGETABLE PILE ELECTUARY, invented by 
Dr. A. Upham, a distinguished physician of New York 
city, is the only really swcctiectel remedy for that danger- 
ous and distressing complaint, the Piles, ever offered to 
the American public. 

Mark this: it is an Internal Remedy—not an external 
application, and will cure any case of Piles, either bleed- 
ing or bliad, internal or external; and probably the only 
thing that will. There is no mistake about it. It is a 
positive cure—speedy and permanent. It is also a conven- 
ient medicine to take, and improves the general health in 
a remarkable manner. 

Each box contains twelve doses, at 8} cents per dose. 
It is very mild in its operation, and may be taken in cases 


|of the most acute inflammation without danger. All ex- 


ternal applications are in the highest degree disagreeable, 
inconvenient and offensive ; and froin the very nature of the 
disease, temporary in their effects. This medicine attacks 
the disease at its source, and removing the cause, renders 
the cure certain and permanent. 

The Electuary is also a very valuable remedy for In- 
flammation of the Liver and Spleen; Inflamimation, Sore- 
ness and Ulceration of the Stomach, Bowels, Kidneys and 
Bladder ; Inflammatory and Mercurial Rheumatism ; Impu- 
rity of the Blood, caused by the imprudent use of Mercu- 
ry; Weakness and Inflammation of the Spine and Back. 
This admirable preparation contains no Mineral Medi- 
cine; no Aloes, Colocynth, Gamboge, or other powerful anp 
irritating Purgatives; and if taken according to the direc- 
tions, in case of Piles, a cure for life is guarantied. 
Pamphlets giving valuable information respecting this 
medicine may be obtained of Agents, gratis. 

5. a HOUGHTON, 130, Washington Street, Boston, 
general agent for the New England States. 
AGENTS.—DILimncHam & BickNeELL, and J. E. 
Lapp, Augusta; S Page, B. Wales, Hallowell; R. W. 
Pray, Waterville; H. Smith, Gardiner; Stanley & Clark, 
Winthrop; and by the dealers generally. 43 ly 














Hymenceal, 


Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bower! 

The world was sad!—the garden was a wild; 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d—till woman smiled! 





In this town, 5th inst., by Anson Church, Esq., Mr. 
Robert H. Folsom to Miss Vashti A. Briggs. 

In Albion, Sth inst., by S. Burrill, Esq., Mr. William 
Cook of Vassalboro’, to Miss Hannah Morrison of A. 

In Hallowell, Mr. Wm. 8S. Robinson to Miss Eunice 
Sampson of Winthrop. 

In Gardiner, Mr. George W. Stevens of Pittston, to 
Mics Lenora V. Bailey. 

In Pittstou, Mr. George 8. Clark of Boston, to Miss 
E. F. Blanchard. 

In New Sharon, Mr. Eben F. Rusself to Miss Sarah 
Jane Reed; Mr. Peter P. Parsons of Farmington, to Miss 
Catharine W. Greenough; Mr. Thomas B. Ridgley to 
Miss Susan S. Howes; Mr. Smith Baker of Bingham, to 
Miss Sarah W. Dutton. 

In Greenwood, Mr. Zenas Pool to Miss Betsey Cole. 
In Belfast, Mr. N. S. Chapman to Miss Mary P. Cot- 
terell of Northport. 

In Waldo, Mr. Thomas Pearsons of Belmont, to Miss 
Melvina Doten of Knox. 

In Carthage, Dr. Luther Lamb to Miss Olive Winter. 
In Belgrade, Mr. Charles Page of Quincy, Mass., to 
Mies Emeline Morrill. 

In Mercer, on the 26th ult., Mr. Simeon C. Holbrook 
to Miss Harriet E. Holbrook of Starke. 


Obituary. 


Spirit! thy labor is o’er, 
Thy term of probation is run, 
Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 
In this town, Frances Aon, daughter of Harrison W. 
and Ann 8. Annable, aged 3 years and 11 months. 
ln this town, Nov. 10, Melina Augusta, daughter of 




















Thomas and Charlotte Colby, aged 2 years and 7 months. 
In Winslow, Oct. 15, Lucy N. Hobbey, aged 22. 

In Madison, Elizabeth D., wife of Allen G. Clough, 
aged 37. 

In Norridgewock, John Smith, aged 68. 

In Madison, Lucy, wife of Jonathan Piper, aged 52. 

Ian New Sharon, Samuel W. Works, 7 25. 

In Saco, Sarah A., wife of Augustus Kilbourn of Bos- 
ton, aged 27. 

In Hollis, J Whitten, aged 60. 

In Maratti, Cuba, Sept. 26, of yellow fever, William 
hpi. wh <p eae officer of bark Rio, aged St 

a » Peter errill, .» for man years 

Collector of Customs. me . A 
At Charleston, on board brig Lucy, Joseph Lincoln of 
Belfast, seaman. 

In Norway, Wilson, son of James Hill, aged 18. 

In é Hiram, son of Joseph B. Webb, Esq., 
a ° 

At sea, of yellow fever, Capt. George O. Morrell of 

Hallowell, aged 43. 











om AUGUSTA MARINE LIST. 
ARRIVED. 
wage schr. ———- eal set 5 oa 
/ Victory, Sastord, Walton, N. S. 
CLEARED, 
November 4, schr. Defiance, Ellis, Westport. 
Swan, Hicks, Gloucester. 
‘ Planet, Hawes, New York. 
6, Harriet A |, Boston. 
10, Pusat! Fare non 
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ie aeeean on MARKET, Nov. 7. 
-—The hi ices since the arrival of the 
steamer have on checked operations wf eh 
for the past week have been small. The closing rates fur 
Genesee, common brands, are $5,94 @ $6, is a de- 
cline of about 37¢ % bbl on last week’s prices: sales of 
Michigan, $5,87 @ $5,94; Ohio, round hoop, 75 9 
bbl, cash. Fis atures Gor Goutherh ts edhe tokeae, 
_ Grain.—The market for corn is extremely dull, there 
is no fixed price, there being no recent sales. We 
Southern yellow flat, 70° @ 75c, and white, 63 @ ¥ 
bushel. Northera oats, 37c, and Southern, 33 @ 34c 
# bushel, cash. 
Wool,—AmericanFullBlood, - - 33 @ 35 
. - + « 27@30 
-§ + = 27@ 380 
Ad - - + 22@2 
Prime Saxony Fleeces, washed, y 1 - #37 @ 40 
Smyrua, washed, - - - - : - 00 @ 00 
unwashed, - - - - - 10 @ 14 
Buenos Ayres, - - - . - - 06 @14 
Pulled wool, Northern superfine Lambs, = - 28 @ 30 
No. 1, bs’ - - - «+ 25 @ 26 
No. 2, - - - - 16 @ 18 
No. 3, . - - - 12@14 





Se, ee 


BRIGHTON MARKET, Nov. 2. 


At Market 3500 cattle, including stores and beef, 6500 
sheep, and 1125 swine. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle.—We quote extra, $5,25; 
ie $5; second, $4,50 @ $4,75; third, $3,50 @ 


Stores,—Two year old, $10 @ $16; three old, 
$20 @ $28. 4 _ 

Sheep.—Sales from $1,25 to $2,75. 

Swine.—Lets to peddie at 34 for sows, and 4} for 
barrows. At retail from 4 to 54c. 


First Rate Farm for Sale. 


HE subscriber, being advanced in 
years, offers his farm for sale, situate 
in Augusta, on the east side of the river,a 
short distance below the Insane Hoapital. 
: ~ There is upon the premises a good brick 
house, a good barn, and suitable out-houses. The farm is 
well watered, and well divided into pasturage, tillage, 
mowing and wood-land, is in a good state of cultivation, 
and contains about 100 acres. It may be conveniently di- 
vided into two small farms, if it would suit purchasers.— 
Its proximity to the villages ot Hallowell and Augusta, 
while it is at the same time sufficiently retired for agricul- 
tural operations, renders it both pleasant and convenient, 
and enhances its value to one who wishes either to attend 
the markets or to live at a short distance from the business 
of the town. 

Terms reasonable—one-third down, and the balance in 
two equal! annual instalments. 

N. B. If not sold before the 19th of November next. it 
will he sold, on the premises, at 1 o’clock, at PUBLIC 
AUCTION, to the highest bidder. 

CORNELIUS ALLEN. 
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Augusta, October 19, 1846. 





Doctor Marshall’s 
Aromatic & Headache Catarrh Snuff. 


HIS SNUFF is superior to anything yet known for 

removing that troublesome discase, the catarrh; and 
also a cold in the head, and the headache. It opens and 
purges out all obstructions, strengthens the glands, and 
gives a healthy action tothe parts affected. It is perfect- 
ly free from anything deleterious in its composition—has a 
pleasant flavor, and its immediate effect, after being used, 
is agreeable. 

Beware of Gridley’s Counterfeits, and other imitations.— 
Each bottle contains about three times the quantity of oth- 
er articles selling for a similar price, and is therefore not 
only better, but far cheaper than anything of the kind in 
market. 

Sold in Augusta by J. E. Lapp, who will at all times 
be prepared to sell at wholesale or retail. Country traders 
please call. Sold also by druggists and apothecaries 
throughout the country. 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manure. 
HE subscriber would respectfully inform the farmers 
and gardeners of Augusta, that he has purchased the 

right, for this town, to manufacture the above named high- 
ly valuable manure, and is prepared to sell individual 
rights. He has many certificates in his possession, from 
the best agriculturists in the country, which go to prove 
that the very best manure can be economically made by 
the Bommer process. He does not consider it necessa 

to publish them after so many have already been published. 

{tG- Individual rights sold at $2 each. 

DANIEL LOCKE. 
eop46 





Augusta, Nov. 10, 1846. 





EW DRY GOODS, G ROCERIES, FRUIT, 

and a variety of FANCY GOODS, just received 

and lor sale low for CASH or country produce, by GEO. 
F. COOKE, opposite the Franklin House. 
Augusta, Nov. 10, 1846. 46f 


Maine Wesicyan Seminary. 
MHERE willbea WINTER TERM, commencing 
the 3d of Dec. 
The SPRING TERM will commence on the 25th of 


Feb. J. HAYNES, Sec’y. 
Kent’s Hill, Nov. 11, 1846. 3w46 





KENNEBEC, ss.—At a Court of Probate held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
lst Monday of November, A. D. 1846. 

ARY B. BRIGHAM, Executrix of the estate of 
Tuomas 8S. Brigham, late of Wayne, in said 
county, deceased, having presented her 2d account of ad- 
ministration of the estate of said deceased for allowance: 
OrpDERED, That the said Executrix give notice to all 
persons iuterested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the last 

Monday of Nov. instant, at ten of the clock in the fore- 

noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the same 

shonld not be allowed. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest: F. Davis, Register. 45 





KENNEBEC, ss.—Aé a Court of Probate held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 1st 
Monday of Nov., A. D. 1846. 

MOS CHURCH, Adwinistrator of the estate of 

Crarces Hory, late of Augusta, in said County, 

deceased, having presented his account of administration 
of the estate of said deceased for allowance: 

OrpEeReED, That the said adm’r give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Augusta, that they may a r at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said unty, on the last 
Monday of Nov. inst., at ten of the clock in the forenoon, 
and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should not 
be allowed. Ww. eM MONS, Judge. 

A true copy.—Attest: F. Davis, Register. 45 





To the Honorable W. Emmons, Judge of the Court of Pro- 
bate within and for the County of Kennebec. 

HE Petition aud Representation of Joseru Estes, 
T Administrator on the estate of NaTHan FREE- 
man, late of China, in the a of Kennebec, deceased, 
intestate, respectfully shews, that the personal estate 
of said deceased, which has come into the hands and pos- 
session of the said Administrator, is not sufficient to pay 
the just debts and demands against said estate by the sum 
of six -hundred dollars. That the said Adm’r therefore 
makes application to this Court, and prays your Honor that 
he may be authorized and empowered, agreeably to law, to 
sell aud pass deeds to convey so much of the real estate of 
said deceased as will be necessary to satisfy the demands 
now against said estate, including the reversion of the 
widow’s dower, if oo aye ew incidental charges.— 

yhich is respect submitted. 
ei * ‘ JOSEPH ESTES. 


COUNTY OF KENNEBEC, ss.—At @ Court of 
Probate held in Augusta, on the first Monday of November, 
1846. 

On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That notice be giv- 
en by publishing a copy of said petition, with this order 
thereon, three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, a 
newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested 
may attend on the first Monday of December next, at the 
Court of Probate then to be holden in Augusta, and shew 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should. not 
be granted. Such notice to be ape before said Court. 


. EMMONS, Judge. 
Attest: F. Davis ister. 
“A true copy of Pap wat and order thereon. 
Attest: F. Davis, Register. 45 


BLACKSMITHING. 
OULD & EDWARDS woold inform their friends 





and the public y, that they have commenced 
business to r in the shop hitherto oceupred by Horace 
Gould, where they will ptly and faithfully attend to 
all the various branches of blacksmith work. They will 


attend icularly to Horse and Ox » CAR- 
RIAGE WORK executed in the best style. cor- 
dially invite all those who are in want of their work, to 
Sil an we est -o regards —s 
ill hei at to satisfy t , as 

wags ORACE GOULD 


_— JOHNSON EDWARDS. 
Winthrop Village, Nov. 2, 1846. 45 





Dissolution of Copartnership. 


partnership heretofore existing between the par- 
Me ey ar Grad bens Mrrcaur & Con is 








ay ae TOnK METCALF 
DAVID STANLEY, 
B. H. CUSHMAN. 
Winthrop, Sept. Ist, 1846. 45 
STRAINED SPERM OIL, for sale by 
Nov. 3. 45 B. LIBBY & CO. 








—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— ee 
Smith’s Patent Trojan Pioneer Stove, 


ANUFACTURED by LEWIS P. MEAD & co. 
1 and 2 doors north of the Post Office, Augusta. The 
oven to this stove is extremely large, being of sufficient 
capacity to admit six large sized yne plates, or six 
loaves of bread, or even the largest pudding or bean pots in 
use, at the same time. In addition to the advantages it 
Hylae’ kane cork preety nse baking, washing, 
» heating irons, &c., it is acknowled | 
have used it, to have the Feel Sree 
Best Arrangement for Broiling and Roasting 
That has ever been in ase; the steam from cooking bein 
carried off effectually, and do more kinds of cooking wit 
less fuel than can possibly be done in any other manoer. 
This stove — many advantages that no other 
Stove ever yet had. The ovens are about the only ones in 
use which will bake well with hard coal—as most of the 
stoves used are so constructed that the ovens will not baka 
even with a coal fire. There is another great advantage 
in the construction of this stove, in first applying the beat 
to the bottom of the oven, which causes the bread to rise, 
and at the same time, thoroughly crusts the bottom; 
whereas, in stoves which first carry the fire to the top of 
the oven before it reaches the bettom, the bread will crust 
on the top before it is sufficiently done through, which pre- 
vents the loaf from rising, and causes it to be heavy—the 
op > crusted hard, and at the bottom not sufficiently 


All those in waat of a FIRST RATE COOKING 
STOVE, ave particularly invited to call and examine this 
stove before purchasing elsewhere, and time and money 
will surely be saved, as they will decide soon to purchase; 
the price will be found to be very reasonable. There are 
a number of sizes, suitable for the smallest family up to 
those for a public house. They are not at all complicated 
in their construction, but easily regulated. 

For sale also, the Congress air-tight, P. P. Stewart's 
do, Wagers do, Stanley’s rotary do, Empire Union, Ex- 
press, Maine Farmer, Hathaway, Hot-air, Boston (two 
ovens) parlor cook, Franklin stoves, &c., comprising all 
of the New and Improved Patterns. Also a splendid as- 
sortment of parlor air-tight stoves (cast and sheet iron,) 
box and cylinder stoves of various sizes and patterns, fire 
frames, window glass, nails, anda full supply of Hard 
Ware and Cutlery, {Tin and sheet iron work done 
to order. LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 

Augusta, November, 1846. 45 


Ps and LARD. 8 barrels pork, and 20 kegs 
lard, of excellent quality, for sale by 
November 3. 45 B. LIBBY & CO. 
OACH and Furniesre , VA RNISH, wey 
45 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 








COMPLETE assortinent of West India Goods 
and Groceries just received aud for sale very low 
45 B. LIBBY & CO. 


UST received a supply of ‘fresh RAISINS, “in kegs, 
boxes, and half and quarter boxes, for sale b 
November 38. 45 B. LIBBY 








co. 





Notice. 
HE Copartnership heretofore existing between the 
subscribers under the firm of BROWN & LAN. 
CASTER, is this day dissolved by mutual consent. 
CHARLES Brown is duly authorized to settle all the 
concerns of the firm, and to him al! paywents will be made 
and all demauds presented fur payment. 
CHARLES BROWN, 
GEO. W. LANCASTER. 
Augusta, October 24, 1846. 45 


PAINTS, &c. 


ECEIVING at No. 8, Market Square, a fresh stock 

of Paints, consisting in partof WHITE LEAD, 
French yellow, chrome do, chrome green, Paris do, dry 
and ground in oil; imperial green, red lead, litharge, ven. 
red, vermilion, &c. Also linseed oil, spirits turpentine, 
japan, &c, which is offered for sale at very Low prices by 
Nov. 45 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 


VOTICE. 
OCT. NICHOLS has remeved from his late resi- 
dence to the house formerly occupied by the late 
Gen. SEWALL, on State st., third house edt Green st. 
N. B. Dr. N. still continues his office at the corner of 
Bridge and Water streets, where he may be consulted du- 
ring business hours of the day, upon every description of 
Medical and Surgical disease. ; 
Augusta, November 4, 1846. 


Melodeons and Accordions, 


ELODEONS of four octaves, of superior tone and 
make, suitable for small choirs. French accordions, 
plain and with semitones; German do, with books of in- 


R. PARTRIDGE. 


3w45 











AME into the enclosure of the subscriber one bull, 
supposed to be two years old, of a brown color, and 
marked “H.”? The owner is requested to prove property, 
pay charges, and take him away. 
LIBEUS HOWARD. 
*45 


Full Blood and Grade Merino Sheep 
FOR SALE. 


OUR full blood Merino bucks, two years old, select- 
ed from some of the best flocks in Vermont; like- 
wise several of Don Hardy’s stock—weight from 120 to 
135 lbs. Thirty ewes, 1 to 5 years old, § and } Merino 
blood. Seventy-five ewes of different grades, Merino, 
South Down, and native. Forty wethers, 2 to 8 years old. 
All of which will be sold at prices to correspond with the 
low price of wool; and the bucks in particular will be sold 
at a discount of 50 per cent from prices obtained within 
the two last years in this county. MOSES TABER. 
Vassalboro, 10th month, 17th, 1846. 


Augusta, Oct. 21, 1846. 





44 
THICK BOOTS: 
B, MORTON bas just received 
aad aC @ a large assortment ot Thick Boots 
; from his Manufactory in Winthrop, which 
he will sell, at wholesale or retail, as low as they can be 
purchased in the State. Also constantly on hand a large 
assortment of BOOTS and SHOES, which will be sold 
on the most reasonable terms, 


Augusta, Aug. 25, 1846. 
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Solar Lamps. 
SOLAR, hanging, side and stand lamps; lamp shades, 
wicks, chimneys &c., constantly for sale at PIERCE’S 
Furniture and Crockery Store, No. 4, Union Block. 
Augusta, Oct. 6th, 1846. 4l 


Assignee ’s Notice. 


HE books of Firizip Esty and Esty & AxTeLt, | 
have been assigned over to the subscriber, and all | 


persons tndelned to either of the above concerns are re- 
quested to call and pay immediately. G. WHITE. 
Augusta, August, 1846. 44 


Fresh Drugs. 
P beg received at the Drug Store of DILLINGHAM 
& TITCOMB, a fresh supply of Drugs and Mevi- 
cines of the first quality, and for sale at very low prices. 
Former patrons, and purchasers of Drugs generally are in- 
vited to call at No. 3 Market square. 








HALE OIL, bleached and refined, at wholesale and 
retail by DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 


Prospectus of the Monthly Flora. 


sf apts publishers have the pleasure of announcing the 
entire completion of the preliminary arrangements, 
and of presenting the work to the public. The resources 
at their p mmaen™ enable them to guarantee that its me- 
chanical execution will be fully equal, if not superior, to 
the first class annuals of the day. The illustrations are 
engraved and colured under their own supervision, and 
will be specimens of the progress of the perfection to which 
art has attained. ‘They offer it with the fullest confidence 
in the support and approbation of every lover of the sci- 
ence; and pot such a » for they hope to make it so at- 
tractive as to cause all to study it with delight. 

The Linnean system of classification is adopted, as be- 
ing on the whole the best for a popular and standard bota- 
uy. In the description of each plant, the botanical and 
common names are first given, succeeded by the artificial 
class and order, and natural order, with the generic and 
specific characters in the English language; concluding 
with the general ajypearance and history, its meaning as 
an emblem in the language of flowers, and appropriate re- 
marks and anecdotes, spiced now and then with a gem of 

. A strictly National feature of the enterprise is that 
the publishers have been for focerel yore ed in col- 
lecting original drawings of the wild flowers of our coun- 
try. ‘Two of these and two beautiful exotics, with a tree 
and fruit, making five plates in all, accompanied by ten 
pages of letter press, wil] complete each number. It is of 
quarto size, with illuminated and colored covers. 

The publishers have engaged the services ot John B. 
Newman, M. D., as editor, a gentleman well and favora- 
bly known for his literary as well as scientific writings ; so 
that nothing more can be desired in point of accuracy and 
pleasing style. In addition to the flower plates and 124 
pages of letter press, in the 12 numbers, they have, by re- 

ining an introduction 





pages, unequa an ever offered in the United 
States, for gorgeousness of illustration and utility as a 
work of science. This year’s volume will be 

and sent to , as early as December, 1846. 
For favorable notices of this work, see the periodicals of 


_ | - , 12 numbers, in advance, $3; with 
13th munter, $335. Two ies sent to one address, $5; 
with 13th number, $5,50. Single numbers, 25 cents. 


A liberal discount made to agents. 
All communications mast be “addressed os to 
ishers, w ROWN, or eet, 
saetotions will be reseived and agents supplied. 
AR lamps altered to solars and re-bronzed ; 





7 
R. PARTRIDGE. 





glass lamps re-capped and made as good as new 
45 


ET SY 
Kennebec and Boston 


-" 


fo Sintexsy cee 


on a 





STEAM NAVIGATION—1846. 


HE new, eafe and fax: sailing steamer KENNEBEC, 

Capt. N. KIMBALL, until further notice, will 

leave Vaughan’s Wharf, Hallowell, Mondays and Thurs- 

days for Boston, at § past 2, Gardiner at 3. and Bath at 6 
o’clock P. M. : 

RETURNING, leaves North side of T Wharf, Boston, 
Tuesday and Friday evenings. The Kennebec is a new 
boat, built expressly for this route; is well furnished with 
boats and fire engine; and her good qualities as a sea hoat 
with her splendid accommodations have rendered ber a 
great favorite with the travelling public; and the proprie- 
tors hope to have a share of the business the coming sea- 
son. 

Stages will be in readiness on the arrival of the Kenne- 
hee in Hallowell, to carry passengers to Winthrop, Read- 
field, Wilton, Livermore, Farmington, Dixfield, Canton, 
Skowhegan, Norridgewock, Waterville, &c. The steam- 
er Phonix will also be in readiness to take freight and 
passengers to and from Waterville on the days of arrival 
and sailing. A. H. HOWARD, Agent. 

Hallowell, April 2, 1846. 15 


Feathers---fresh and good. 








Qj UFERIOR live geese and common feathers, warrant - 
ed as above at the crockery store three doors north of 
Granite Bank. 


42 R. PARTRIDGE. 


AME into the enclosure of tha subscriber, 
some time in August last, a deep red two 
year old heifer; the owner is requested to prove 
property, pay charges, and take her away. 
STEPHEN 8. KEESE. 
Avgusta, October 15th, 1846. *43 








AIN EXTRACTOR—a valuable article for bores 
and scalds, for sale by 


COFREN & BLATCHFORD. 


a ee - 7 5 


New Certificate for Sons of Temperance. 
HE subscribers take pleasure in announcing that 
their new certificate of membership for Sons of Tem- 

perance is now ready for delivery. Price fifty cents. The 

certificate is twenty-one by twenty-four inches in dize, en- 
giaved on steel, and is printed on fine paper, manutactured 
expressly for it. Br. Jones, who has been employed by 
the Art-Union for some time past, has made this one of 
his best pieces; and no expense has been spared by the 
subacribers in having this a perfect specimen of artisticnl 
skill, suitable for adorning the parlor of the most severe 

critic. Divisions will be furnished with them, where 26 

or mére are taken, at 40 cents cash. 

COSINE & HASSERT, 


338 21 Sun Building, New York. 


~ The Whig Almanac for 1847. 


ONTENTS. Calculations for the year 1847—cus- 
tomary notes, chronological cycles, movable feasts, 
equinoxes and solstices, eclipses for 1847, &c. 

Calendars for the several months of 1847—calculations 
for the different States of the Union. Anecdotes on each 
calendar page. 

Grain imported into Great Britain—imports of cheese 
into Great Britain—census of the city of New York. 

Government of the United States—Executive, Judicial, 
and Senate; do. House of Representatives. 

Political history, 1846—Congress; condition of the 
country; Oregon; Texas and Mexico; our brave defend- 
ers; the sub treasury; the tariff of 1846. 

The Oregon treaty, with the official correspondence. 

The war with Mexico—being a condensed but wuthful 
relation of the origin and progress of the war, with a 
sketch of the route from Matamoras to Point Isabel. 

Poetry—Bingen, by Hon. Mrs. Norton, 

Ad valorem duties—Mr. Webster’s speech on the tariff 
of 1846. 

Value of foreign coin in the United States. 

The new tariff of 1846, complete, with the duties alpha- 
hetically arranged, and a table of the tares allowed at the 
custom house. 

The sub treasury law, complete. 

The vetoed river and harbor bill, with a list of the pro- 
posed appropriations. 

Annual expenditures of the Federal Government since 
the inauguration of Washington in 1789 

Disbursement of each Administration from 1789 to 1845. 

Annual appropriations for 1846. 

Summary of thi census of the United States in 1840— 
progress of population in the United States for 60 years, 
from 1790 to 1840. 

Occupations of the people, by the census of 1840. 

Mexico—its population, domestic facilities, exports. 

Election returns. 

Census of the State of New York. 

For sale by the dozen or single, by 

Augusta, Oct. 12. 43 EDW’D FENNO. 


























UNION LINE. 





Augusta, Hallowell and Boston Packets, 


O sail every SATURDAY from Smith’s wharf, Au- 
gusta, and T wharf, Boston. 
Schr. SOMERSET, (new. B. L. Hinkvxy, aster. 

* WATERVILLE, (new) Wu. H. Heatn, * 
HARRIET ANN, Wm. Reep, Jr., 
CONSUL, A. L. Gove, 
These vessels are of the first class, and commanded by 
| men who are good pilots and experienced in the trade.— 

The Masters pledge themselves to be attentive to their bu- 
| siness, and to sail with promptness and despatch. Using 
| their utmost efforts to please shippers, they ask a continu- 
| ance of the patronage of their friends and the public. 

The above vessels will take steam up and down the riv- 
er when necessary. 


Augusta, Feb. 25, 1846. 


ee “e 





Of 


Flage's Line of Packets. 


2» Dp Ub > 


ILL run between AUGUSTA, HALLOWELL, 
and BOSTON, the present season, as follows: 
Schr. GAZELLE, EvLisHa Srrincer, Master 
*“ -VAN BUREN, T. R. Poot, és 
ADVENT, Apisuat Souue, os 
CHAS HENRY, Cuas. H. Beck, 








“e se 


| 
| 


| One of the above vessels will sail every week from 

| Flagg’s wharf, Augusta, and from T wharf ton, every 

| Friday. N. FLAGG, Augusta, agent for the Line. 
Augusta, April 22, 1846. 13 





—_—- 


HE “Self Recommending” COUGH CANDY, a 
new and celebrated article for coughs, colds &c. for 
sale by 43 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 





Fire Insurance! 


HE Subscriber has been appointed agent of the 
HOLYOKE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Salem, Mass., and is prepared to receive 
applications at his office. 
BENJAMIN A. G, FULLER. 
Augusta, August 25, 1845. *35 


To Inventors. 


F. CHANDLER, Patent Agent for the State 
@ of Maine, continues to obtain Letters Patent on 
new inventions or improvements, at his office in Augusta. 
An inventor, by describing his invention or the peculiar- 
ities of it to the subscriber, an examination will be 
made in the Pateut Office at Washington, to ascer- 
tain its patentability, so that the inventor may know at 
once whether the invention has been patented before or 
not. Persons applying as above, who have business to 
transact at the Patent fice, will have their claims attend- 
ed to and their rights secored, as certainly as if they were 
esent in the city of Washington, and perhaps better.— 
Biaviags and specifications made, caveats filed, assign - 
ments, bills of sale, bonds, and all patent papers drawn at 
short notice, and litigated cases attended to as counsel, in 
any of the Courts of Maine. B. F. CHANDLER. 
Augusta, January 1, 1846. eopist{I 


To Grain Growers. 


4 er subscribers hereby give notice that they continue 

the business of building 

Pitts’ Horse Powers and Pitts’ Machine for 
Thrashing and Cleansing Grain, 

With the most recent improvements, at their shop at Win- 

throp Village, a few rods south of the Woolen Factory.— 

Also the common thrashers without the cleansers. 


rsons wishing to purchase are invited to eall and 
eiuthe for Petensen Sy SAM’L BENJAMIN, 


CYRUS DAVIS. 
Winthrop, May 25, 1846. 221f 


For 90 Days. colslanng 
made a la addition to the stoe 
I aay Goo Ds be nging tothe late firm of J. & 
M. A. Cuanpier, and sha sell, for 9O days, at the 
very lowest pri ; as the business of the firm must be closed 
the first of January next, it will be for the interest of 
all who wish to buy Goov articles ante piven, at 
as what remains on hand at that time will be sohd at auc- 
tion. , 

_ B. All persons who have unsettled accounts with us 
Je Br ented to call and settle them—and all whose (arm 
of credit has expired can settle with me until the first of 
January next, at which time I shall leave demands 
with aa attorney to collect. M. A. CHAN ‘ 
Surviving partner of the firm of J. & M, A. Caansane- 

Augusta, October, 1846. 









































“abe Muse. 


From the Chronotype. 
To THE DOMESTIC NEEDLE. 


Thou burnished, busy bit of steel, 
I do bat tell thee what I feel, 
When of the arts of human weal 
I hail thee queen: 
Thy ministers, the loom and wheel 
Have always been. 


They once enjoyed the fire-side gleam, 

When industry bore sway supreme, 

And wives were more than some now seem 
In strength and heart; 

Of late, enslaved by flood and steam, 
They work apart! 


But though thy body-guard is gone, 

And thou art left at home alone, 

Thou shalt maintain thy rightful throne, 
With work to do, 

In spite of parents, be it known,— 
And tailors too. 





Thou hast a patent-right to bless, 
Which Yankee wit can ne’er make less; 
For better means it caunot “guess,” 
With all its crowing, 
To cure the curse of nakedness, 
Than simple sewing. 





In truth it is thy glorious feat 

To make creation’s work complete: 

And could there be a thing more meet 
Than that thy power 

In woman’s hands should have its seat, - 
And be her dower. 


} 
} 
They talk about a bow and quiver, | 
Hearts wounded by them to a fever, 
And vows of love to last forever,— 
Sach is the riddle,— 
But love, I think, must sometimes shiver 
Without the needle. | 
The real darts, I do declare, 
Which pierce us from the real fair, 
And bind us to them, pair and pair, 
Are needles threaded 
And plied by those to whom we are, 
Or would be, wedded. 
' 
| 


I envy not the latest fashion 
In which the latest fool may dash on, 
And which the tailor makes the cash on, 
If but my fate is 
To wear a coat the tender passion 
Has made me gratis. 


What if the fit be not commended, 
Nor be the finish extra splendid, 
If love with every stitch be blended, 
"Twill fit the wearer ; 
Aad even if the coat be mended, 
*T will grow the dearer. 





Show me the wife that’s on the watch 
For every little rent or scratch, 
And cures it with a timely patch,— 
Before you know it,— 
She is a woman fit to match 
A lord or poet. 


Than home no place can more delight her, 
Her hearth is bright, ber smile is brighter, 
Her heart makes every other lighter, 
And his the most 
Whose greatest joy is to requite her,— 
Her pride and boast. 


Here I must leave thee, queen of hearts, 
To shoot thy polished barbless darts, 
And bind the perforated parts, 

With skill creative: 
Of Paradise thy art of arts 

Was well a native. 


If sin it was that gave thee birth, 
No less for that is now thy worth; 
Against the fiend thou comest forth, 
Its wrong to mend; 
To shivering mortals here on earth 
The warmest friend. 


While love has happiness to make, 
Thy crown no man shall ever take, 
Thy charm no man shall ever break, 
At least no true man; 
Home shall be dearer for thy sake, 
And so shall woman. 


Che Story Teller. 

















[From the Sunday Mercury.) 


TURNING A NEW LEAF, 


BY ABEL REDTOP. 


“Dad, I’m goin to turn over a new leaf next 
week,” said Sam Dana, junior, to his parental 
progenitor, Sam Dana, senior—they were hoe- 
ing corn together near the Dana family domicil, 
in the town of Bow. 


The two Sam Danas looked as near alike as 
two pears, especially Sam, juvior;—he looked a 
shade younger—otherwise he might have been 
taken for a chip of the old block, block and all. 
At the sound of the other’s voice, the elder Dana 
rested his chin on the end of the hoe handle, and 
peered at his sturdy offspring, as if doubtful of 
the meaning and intent of the familiar words.— 
Sam, junior, immediately fixed himself in a 
similar position, fixed his sharp hazel eye on 
that of his dad, and went on:—*‘Yes, dad, I’m 
going to turn overanew leaf. You’ve often told 
me to do it. Next week, you know, I’m one- 
and-twenty, out of my time; I’m off. You see, 
dad, I have worked on this patch of land ever 
since | was born, and [ calculate I have been a 
smart hoy—haven’t I? (Sam senior nodded his 
head.) Well, if I always stay here, I shall al- 
ways be a smart boy, and nothing else. I want 
to go round, I want to see fashions, I want to 
speculate, I want to be somebody, I want to put 
the dollars into my pocket: darn it, dad, I want 
to go it, I will go it, I'm off. I’ve made up my 
mind, no use to try, nothing can’t alter me, Pm 
going, going, g-o-i-n-g, gone! the day my time 
is out, I’m g-v-n-e, gone! What say you to 
that?” 

“Say? I say you’re a jackass!” 

“Dad, I calculate you’re mistaken.” 

*‘Well, perhaps; you'll be sure to make one 
of yourself, if you aint.” 

“Dad, I calculate you’ll find yourself mis- 
taken.” 

“f tell you, Sam, now, that you'll be sorry. I 
did just so when [| was out of my time. I cleared 
out from home, and before I had been gone 
three weeks, I was glad to get back again, and 
you'll be in the same predicament in less than a 
week, or I am no judge of horse-flesh.” 

“Dad, I’ve heard you say a thousand times, 
that every generation grows wiser; now I cal- 
culate I am one generation wiser than you were 
at my age. 1 am going—no kind of use to talk 
agin it.” 





it firmly, and renewed his the strength 
of two men, Sam, junior, suit with 
none the less of energy in his and side 


continued st work for an 


| somewhat ruffled. 


| elder Sam laid to it with great strength and 





silent emphasis that had distinguished their hoe- | 
ing for the last hour, wiped, adjusted their hair, | 
shot into the dining-room, and down to the table 
they sat, face to fuce, and again they looked | 
fiercely at each other— 

*You’re a fool!” said Sam Dana. 

“You're may dad!" said the other Sam. 

“Youre going to make a fool of yourself.” 

«T calculate not,” quietly replied Sam. 

“What's the matter now?” asked Mrs. D. 

‘That boy, that boy’s the matter,” said her 
husband, in tones that told his feelings were 


“Nothing, mother, only talking a little.” 
“Only talking; do you hear that? He says | 


| he’s only been talking—did you ever hear any- | 


thing like that?” 
«Well, dad, did I do anything else?” 
“Do? did? you talked like a fool, Sam.” | 
«Now, husband, do keep cool—you get so | 
wrathy if things dont go to suit you—now, | 
what’s the matter?” 
“Sam, what’s the matter?” 
“Ask dad.” a) 
“Well, 1 guess you had better eat your | 
ners and you'll feel better after it,” replied Mrs. 
Dana, pettishly. 
Dinner disappeared wonderfully quick—the | 


] 





speed; the younger Sam kept his eye on his 
author, and strove to keep pace with him in all 
his movements—they finished together. They | 
left the house in precise order—they shouldered | 
their hoes as orderly as veterans—they recom- 





: 
menced their labors in the field at the same mo- | 
ment, and together, for near two hours, they | 
toiled as if hoeing for a wager—the silence was | 


broken by a sharp, quick, “Sam!” from the 
elder Dana, at the same instant coming to a full 
stop. 

‘Well!’ was the instant reply. 

‘Go to the tailor and get measured for a free- 
dom suit”—and at it they went again; another 
half hour passed in silence, and then came 
again, “Sam!” 

*©Well!’ said the individual. 

‘Pll give you one hundred dollars to start 
with.” 

Another half hour passed; they began to 


| slacken their speed.” 


“Sam!” 

“Well!” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Going peddling.” 

They hoed a full hour at a moderate pace. 

“Sam!” 

“Well!” 

*<1°] give you the red horse and wagon.” 

A few minutes more of moderate hoeing, anid 
the elder Dana guessed that it was time to drive 


trouble all over. 

Sam went to town for his freedom suit—his 
old clothes were nicely mended, washed and 
packed away in his chest—his mother and _ sis- 
ters were busy all the remaining time of his mi- 
nority fixing off Sam; and when the day came 
for him to leave home, all were pleasant, and 
with a light heart he drove off. 

Sam was happy. After he had driven over 
the hill, he pulled up his horse to have a talk to 
himself; said he, “I ama man—Sam, you’re a 
man, one and-twenty 
you’re mine, Sam owns you—old wagon, I own 
you, you’re Sam’s property—a cool hundred in 
your pocket, Sam—a chest full of clothes, (here 
he threw up the lid,) twenty pairs of socks, six- 
teen shirts, and lots of drawers—a suit of new 
clothes, bright buttons—six pair of boots, and 
what is this? two mince pies, some cheese, and 


’ Radia? oon } 
a pound cahe--thetauumnel the Gite’ werk. 1) slid, landing on the top, and as he felt himself 


own the whole of this crowd—horse, wagon, and 
driver, ha, ho!” and Sam Dana laughed long 
and loud; then he halloed, shouted, laughed 
again, speechified to the old horse, talked to 
Sam, drummed on his chest, crowed, barked, 
cackled—imitated every thing he could think of, 
by turns. Sam Dana was a happy fellow, quite 
crazy with joy. 

Sam drove on. An hour and a half after he 
left his father’s house, he hitched his horse in 
front of the Melville pottery. With the proprie- 
tor he bargained for a little load of earthenware, 
such as milk pans, jugs, &c., agreeing to settle 
for the load as soon as he could turn it into cash, 
and then take another on the same terms, and 
so continue as long asthe arrangement should 
be agreeable to both parties. His load was soon 
selected, carefully packed in the wagon, and 
away he drove. After proceeding afew miles 
over the country, he stopped his horse and took 
a bird’s-eye inventory of his load, calculating his 
probable profits if he had good luck, lunched off 
his mince pies and cheese, and was just prepar- 
ing to mount and drive on to market, when his 
horse took a sudden fright and started off like a 
deer. 

Sam pursued, yelling “‘whoa!”’ like a mad- 
man. The old horse sheered off the side of the 
road, and over went the wagon, down a steep, 
rugged bauk—the body parted from the forward 
wheels—chest and earthen-ware went helter- 
skelter, in crashing, smashing confusion, down 
the precipice. Sam stopped a moment, gave a 
prolonged whistle, and dashed after his horse as 
fast as his legs could carry him. At the end of 
an hour and a half’s chase he returned, and after 
considerable trouble he succeeded in getting his 
wagon together, gathered up his clothing which 
had been distributed in the general smash, col- 
lected in a heap the fragmeuts of his load, and 
took a parting look at it, with the consoling re- 
mark that it was of no use to cry for spilt milk. 
He then mounted his cart and drove off to a 

i ing tavern, where he put up for the 
night. Next morning, in good season, Sam 
Dana hitched his horse in front of the Melyil| 


pottery, and made his way into the counting- 
room. 


“fs it possible? well, you shall have just as 
many loads as you want.” 
along 


yun one ee 
The y,” said Sem. 

‘bill was produced, Sam paid over the 
cash, and merely remarking that he didn’t know 
ashe should want any more ware, wished the 
SY Mantes his chew, end drove 











up the cattle; so Sam started for the house—the 


yesterday—old horse, | 


his old horse and turned him out to feed, lugged 
his chest up stairs to its old place, rigged himself 
out in his working suit, shouldered his hoe, made 
for the cornfield, and went to work. Sam Dana, 
junior, is entirely cured of his straying notions: 
he says he got cured for something less than fifty 
dollars, and he intends in 
of all attacks of the troublesome complaint;—in 
short, he means to spend his days in the land 
where he was brought up—free and happy, 
turning the sod for a sure return of profits and 
an independent livelihood. Sam Dana is a sen- 
sible fellow; and there are others, who might as 
well profit by his experience and example. 


A Yankee in a Coal Sereen. 


In order toload the boats of the Lehigh canal, 
ashort but steep inclined plane of one hundred 
and fifty feet in length, is made at the chute 
which runs from a station house on the side of 
the mountain, to a large circular revolving screen. 
To the loaded car is attached a rope which 
draws up an empty car, and arriving at the 
screen, the lower end of the car is suddenly un- 
bolted, and the coal is shot with great velocity 
into a hopper; this conveys it directly into the 
screen, which has three large chambers, through 
which the coal of as many sizes is riddled out, 
and shot, by scuppers, into just as many boats 
waiting for the different descriptions of the 





| article. 


A few months since, a Yankee of the genuine 
breed, quite inquisitive, but more verdant than 
a Yankee should be, gained the station house, 
and gazed with wonder at the contrivances. He 
peculiarly admired the swiftness with which the 
loaded car descended and emptied its load and 
the velocity with which it returned to give place 
to another. 

Shortly his attention was attracted by seeing a 
laborer mount one of the full cars about to make 
a descent. 

‘Going to slide?” inquired he. 

“Yes, going to chute; won’t you go!” 

«Wal, I guess I'll stop a bit and see you do it.” 

The car descended, and, ere it reached the hop- 
per, the passenger jumped of safely. 

“Do you do that often?” inquired he of a la- 
borer in the station house. 

“Oh yes, continually,” was the waggish answer, 
| “you know most all the boatmen are single men, 
_ and as they often have orders for ‘family coal,’ 
_ we always send down a married man with every 

car of that kind to let ‘em know.” 

“Wal now, du tell,” uttered the eastern man. 
_ The more the Yankee looked at the apparatus 
_ the more he become convinced that it would be a 
| great thing to go down the steep in that way-- 
| something that he could tell ‘to hum.” 
| Plucking up courage he approached the super- 
| intendant. 
| That beats sleddin down hill, don’t it?” 
| I spose it does.” 

“You couldn't let a feller go down, could 

you?” 

“Why, do you think that you can jump off in 
| time?” 

“Oh, yes, Pm reckoned considerable of a 
| jumper—jumpin does me good; I once jumped 
_ off a hay mow thirty feet high, and it made me 
so suple that I’m giv in to be the best dancer in 
the hull township.” 

*“Well, get on, and take care of yourself.” 

Suddenly the car moved off, and the declivity 
was so great, and the speed so fearful, that he 
was forced to stoop down and grasp the sides of 
the vehicle for support. The place where the 
laborer had leapt off was reached, but the Yan- 
kee was not in the position to jump; he had to 
hold on, and, running down a descent three 
times as steep as that which he had come, a sud- 
| den click shot the bolt, and, with a violent force, 
| out went the coutents, Yankee included, into the 
| hopper. 

‘Murder! git me out! stop the concern!” 
| shouted our hero, as he felt himself sliding down 
| the hopper to the cylinder. “Murder! stop the 
| consarn—I’}] be killed!’ But the motive power 

of “the consarn’” was water, which had no 
sympathy with those who pursue knowledge un- 
der difficult circumstances, and those who saw 
were too distant and too much convulsed with 
laughter to yield assistance. Into the screen he 


| 





| 


| revolving with the coal, he grasped the wires in 
desperation to prevent being rolled to the bot- 
tom—around the wheel he went, and our friend’s 
sensibilities were touched up by a_ plentiful 
shower of fine coal dust riddled through from all 
the chambers. He managed to get one eye open 
and saw with delight that the cylinder was only 
about fifteen feet in length, and he forced his 
way forward, with desperation, to the opening, 
but it was not altogether successful; another rev- 
olution of the wheel had yet to be borne, and 
the next time he reached the bottom he was shot 
out of the scupper into the boat beneath. To 
the screams of laughter with which his advent 
was hailed, our hero said not a word, but, get- 
ting out an old handkerchief, rubbed the dust 
out of his eyes, and, surveying his torn apparel 
and bruised, battered, scratched and cut limbs, 
he ‘raised his vein,’ to know as what quality of 
anthracite he had been delivered---when smash- 
ing his remnant of a hat over his eyes he stump- 
ed off, muttering “‘broken and screened by thun- 
der.” [St. Louis Reveille. 





_ ‘Te youne LaAnpLorp. One of the best and 
| soundest lawyers that ever sat on the bench of 
Massachusetts, was Judge P. . He was al- 
ways distinguished for the urbanity of his man- 
ners and the true benevolence of his spirit; and 
the story I have to relate illustrates, quite forci- 
bly, this characteristic. 

Judge P. was raised in Barnstable, and at the 
time we refer to, assisted his mother, as much as 
possible, in keeping a country inn; a mode of 
subsistence to whice she was driven by the death 
of her husband. 

One evening a way-worn traveller, armed with 
a bundle suspended from a cane, entered the inn 
and asked for something to eat. His dress was 
not calculated to impress a beholder with any 
vast ideas of wealth; but rather of one who 
lived by travelling on foot and begging a night’s 
lodging from benevolent inn-keepers. Mrs. P. 
cast a glance at the traveller, and seeing his shab- 
by coat, formed a pretty accurate estimate of his 
ability to pay for whatever might be furnished 
him. 

She left the room to examine her larder, and 
in a short time returned, and having set before 
him a very well picked bone of heef went out of 
the room, at the same time saying to her son, 
‘John, it will be worth about twenty cents.” ~ 

Our traveller attacked the beef, and after some 
time, having perfectly macerated it, he rose and 

“Well,” said John, “mother thought it would 
be worth about twenty cents to pick that bone, 











Bow. 


is the following. It is peculiarly ludicrous: 
Among the volunteers was a “gentleman’s 
son”—a full private, who, heartily sick of rainy 
weather, mud, and no shelter, first went to his 
captain with his complaints, but meeting with 
no particular sympathy, resolved to have a talk 
with General Taylor himself. Arrived at the 
commander’s quarters, the General was pointed 
out to him, but he was rather incredulous. 

That old fellow General Taylor? Nonsense. 
Satisfied, however, that such was even the case, 
he marched up and rather patronizingly opened 
his business. 

‘Generel ‘Taylor, I believe.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, General, I’m devilish glad to see you 
—am, indeed.” ‘The General returned the civ- 
ility. 

“General, you'll excuse me, but since I’ve 
been here I’ve been doing all I could for you— 
have, indeed; but the fact is, the accommoda- 
tions are very bad—they are, indeed; mud, sir! 
bleeged to lie down in it, actually; and the fact is 
General, I’m a gentleman’s son, and not used to 
it!” 

The General, no doubt deeply impressed with 
the fact of having a gentleman’s son in his ar- 
my, expressed his regret that such annoyances 
should ever exist, under any circumstances, In a 
civilized army. 

‘“Well---but, General, what am I to do?” 
“Why, really, I dont know, unless you take 
my place.” - 
“Well, now, that’s civil-——’tis indeed, Of 
course I don’t mean to turn you out, but a few 
hours sleep---a cot, or a bunk, or anything--- 
would be so refreshing! Your place--where is 
it, General?” 

“Qh! just drop down---anywhere about here-— 
any place about camp will answer!” 

The look which the “gentleman’s son” gave 
the General was rather peculiar. 

“Well, no wonder they call you, “Rough and 
Ready,” said he; and, amid the smiles of all but 
‘Rough and Ready” himself, the ‘‘gentleman’s 
son” returned to take the chance of the weather. 
[N. O. Tropic. 


A Surent Mistaxe. The Courrier des Etats 
Unis, among its amusing Parisian gossip, gives 
the following anecdote: 

Attached to the Seminary of Evreux is a pro- 
fessor of mathematics, an excellent man and 
very learned and pious, who, although occupied 
chiefly by his scientific employment, often exer- 
cises the most pious functions. When any of 
the pupils have mislaid their books, it is custom- 
ary for the professor to announce the fact after 
reading the evening prayer. Not long since, our 
mathematician had concluded the usual prayer, 
when one of the pupils approached, and, whis- 
pering in his ear, said— 

*‘Monsieur, will you announce if you please 
that I have lost my grammaire?”’ 

Preoccupied without doubt by the solution of 
sore hidden problem, the pious man, misunder- 
standing the request, made the following an- 
nouncement: 

‘*Messieurs, M. prays me to announce to 
you that he has had the affliction of losing his 
grand’mere (grandmother.) We recommend 
her to your prayers.” 

“Butitis my grammasre Grecque (Greek) 
that I have lost, said the young student, laugh- 
ing at the mistake.” 

*‘Messieurs, the poor lady was a Greek,” ad- 
ded the professor, with an emphasis of compas- 
sionate pity, ‘God will have pity on her soul!” 

This time the hilarity was general, and when 
the good man was covered with confusion at his 
mistake, there was a general burst of laughter. 








AnmMaL MaGyetism---Toorn Perumc. A 
well known dentist in our city tells the following 
story, or something like it, says the Pittsburgh 
Commercial. It appears that a Jady had for a 
week or two past been in the habit of coming to 
his office almost daily, laboring under the “plague 
of a’ diseases”—the toothache. She suffered 
from it very much, but she so dreaded the pain 
of having the tooth extracted, that the dentist 
could not persuade her to allow him to make the 
attempt. One day she came as usual with her 
complaint. 

**Oh, doctor, this horrid tooth will be the death 
of me.” 

**Well, I think I have a plan which will ena- 
ble me to draw it without giving you pain,” said 
the doctor. 

‘Pray, how is that?’ said the patient, bright- 
ening up with hope. 

‘Why, Pll magnetize you,” said the young 
professor. 

As the lady consented, he bade her shut her 
eyes and open her mouth. 

‘“‘Now, madam,” said he, ‘‘you are in a mag- 
netic slumber, and (fixing the forceps upon the 
decayed stump, and giving ita wrench,) now the 
tooth is out!’ 

“Q—oh!—oh! why, it woulda’t a hurt a bit 
more if I'd a been wide awake!’—and the wo- 
man left the office pronouncing animal magnet- 
ism a humbug. 
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Pin Money. A down town merchant prince 
some time ago married a rustic belle of Orange 
county, N. ¥. The young bride was brought 
down to the city, and installed in one of the fine 
up-town mansions. Leaving home a few morn- 
ings since, Mr. —— observed to his young wife— 

«My love, here is some pin money, if you 
wish to go shopping to-day,” aud at the same 
time handed over a hundred dollar bill. 

‘La! my dear Charles!” said the affectionate 
wife, ‘“‘you men must think we women use a 
monstrous heap of pins; don’t you know, love 
you gave me fifty dollars on Monday for pin 
money. I laid out only five dollars of it in pins, 
and I’ve enough now for five years!” 





“A Baroatn’s A Bareain.” Inthe town of 
H——, some years ago, (says the Nashua Tel- 
egraph) people used to be in the habit of taking 
hogs to fat “‘at halves.” ‘That is, a person who 
had a shoat, to save the trouble and expense of 
fattening, would let him out tosome one better 
situated for the business, for which he received 
when fattened, one half of the pork. Mr. B. 
resorted to this very common method of filling 
his pork barrel, letting out his hog to fatten to 
one of his neighbors. ‘The next day the neigh- 
“How is this?” said Mr. B. 

“QO! he is as fat as | want him,” was the re- 

ply to his enquiry. — 

Baitixe ann Pumrixc. We read in a Potts- 

wie pope of 3 apt CBN ee ray mek enon, 
ested was sent 


oe ee 





you bail him 
out?” asked a bystander. “Bail him out!” ex- 





, subscribers have lately received a patent for their 
I ater Wheel, and are prepared to 
eaulve dee oy dors sizes required for manufac- 


lication of water, will ran equally well under 
ter om is + cplerenitl 
nuse. It is not to 
iences incident to many other wheels, with ice, bat may 
be used at all seasons of the year. By means of an at- 
tached regulator this wheel will so control the vent as to 
use to the best possible advan , the amount of water, 
whether the quantity available a spring freshet or « 
summer , and will operate precisely as well as if it 
was originally intended for the existing state of water 
while the wheel is in motion. It will be seen at once that 
this wheel possesses every ers for a tide mill or any 
mill situated on a stream which is irregular in its head or 
amount of water. , ’ 
This wheel is rapidly finding favor with mill wrights 
and others acquainted with machinery, and we confidently 
nssert that we can furnish a wheel, which if placed by the 
side of any other wheel will be found to be by far the most 
economical, valuable and durable. 


turing purposes. This wheel, which is constructed for the 
best 
ter 


cast iron, its equal for speed and power, (with any given 
quantity of weleed is sens oes found. Individuals 
who are about purchasing are invited to examine this 
wheel, and the proprietors are so sanguine of its engahiliey 
that if it does not fully answer the representations we will 
refund the money and at our own expense remove the 
wheel. 
Any information relative to this wheel can be obtained 
of B. F. Cuanover, Patent Agent, Augusta, or 
WEBBER & HAVILAND, Manutfacwrers, 
Waterville, or 


Sif EBEN’R TUTTLE, Canaan. 


New Crockery, Glass Ware, &c. 
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R PARTRIDGE has received a new stock of 
@ Crockery, China, and Glass Ware, comprising 
some of the most splendid patterns of flowing and fixed | 
deep blue, white granite, brown and light blue, dining, 
cofiee, tea, and toilet ware. Elegant centre solar lamps, | 
with and without glass drops; hanging solars, lard solars, | 
glass lamps, entry lamps, lanterns of all varieties and pri- | 
ces; splendid girandoles or candelabras, with rich glass | 
risms; China, wedgwood, and glass vases; torch boxes, 
cones stands, and all kinds of common crockery and 
glass ware. Feathers, from the very best to be found 
to the cheapest. Knives and forks, common spoons, cau- 
dle stocks, &c. Paper Hangings from 10 cents up- 
wards. French and German accordeons and melodeons. 








The public are respectfully invited to call and examine | 
the styles, qualities, and prices. 
Augusta, October 6. 41 





NHE STEAMER HUNTRESS, Capt. D. Bray- 
CHARD, until further notice, will leave Steamboat 
Wharf, Hallowell, on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
and FRIDAYS, at 9, Gardiner at 93, and Bath at 11 0’- 


OEE, exper having Temoved (0 the New 
Spacious Store, 0. bloc | and 
opposite his old stand, now aan Rs direct 
assortment of 

wa- 
the most ( 


CRATES constantly for sale at 
large and splendid stock of 


Chairs, Looki 
Tea Trays, Sular Lamps, &c. &c., at reduced orice 


-_— 


Lamp, Chandelier & Girandole Manufacturer, 


It may be used on d |), 
horizontal or perpendicular shaft, and when constructed of | |. , 


ings and churches, from 2, 3, 4, to any number ; 
desired, and of the most approved patterns. 

every description altered to solar, rebronzed, 
in or molu. Orders for brars, copper, comp 
zine castings executed at short notice. 


ness, and taken one of the stores in the vew block, (No. 6 








Removal.----New Store, 


Prices, a compler 
Crockery, Glass, and China Ware, 
his own Importation from the best English potter; 

are ked for Country Trade, and ASSORTS 

M prices. Als, , 


Furniture and Feathers 


glasses, Mattrasses, Knives ad P 


Please call and examine this stock. J. D. PIERCE 
Augusta, Sept. 28, 1846. ke 


Gooding & Gavett, ‘ 


No. 12, Hawkins’ Street, Boston. 
HE subscriber will receive orders for al! king 
solar, mantle, hanging, parlor, study, 
amps manufactured in the most workman|i 
shortest notice. Chandeliers for hal! 


: ts of 
side and Stand 
ke manner a 

#8, Public baila. 
of light 
Old lamps of 
and finished 
OS ITiOn, and 
J.D. PIERCE” 
Ag’t for MANN actipe. 


New Store and New Goods, 
ONATHAN HEDGE is happy to inform \is 
and former customers that he dh again resume 


Ts 


Augusta, Oct., “46. 41 





frie ve 
d bus 


Union Row,) opposite Bridge’s block, and formed « »,,, 
nership with Lewis B. Hamten and Ass W. Hyy:, 
under the firm of HEDGE, HAMLEN & CO. Saad 
offer for sale a general assortment of 


Goods, Groceries & Provisions, 
Among which are 100 hhds. salt, 25 bbls. pork, 10 py, 
molasses, 20 bbls. and boxes sugar, 20 bags coffce, 10) by\,. 
sheetings and shirtings; prints, broadcloths, casrimers,. 
boots, shoes, hats, caps, &c. &e., all of which wil! be sc 
for cash, country produce, or short approved credit, 

All those indebted to him on old accounts, are reqvesie, 
to call and settle. 4l Oct. 8, 1846 


» 200 tow 


Plumbe National Daguerrian Gallery anj 
Photographers Furnishing Depot: 


WARDED the gold and silver medals, four firs: pre. 
miums, and two highest honors, at the National, ; 
Massachusetts, the New York, and the Pennsylvania... 
hibitions, respectively, for the most splendid colored ), 
guerreotypes and best apparatus ever exhibited 
Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to th. 
weather. Instructions given in the art, 
large assortment of apparatus and stock alway: «. 
hand, at the lowest cash prices. ) 
New York, 251 Broadw ay; Philadelphia, 136 Cie 


st; Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover ste; Baltimore. %5 
Baltimore st; Washington, Pennsylvania Avenue; Pere . 
burg, Va., Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth ans wy. 
nut, and 176 Main st; Saratoga Springs, Broady 
Paris, 127 Vieiile Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Chyrn 
street. 


RUGS, Medicines, Paints, Dye-stuffs, Potent Me 


27 J. E. LADD 


White Lead, 
G TONS pure aad extva white lead, dry and gro: 


for sale very low by 


April 28. DILLINGHAM & TITCOMR 











clock A. M., and arrive in Portland in season for the three 
o’clock train of cars, which arrive in Boston at 8 o’clock 
the same evening. 

Retrurninc—Leaves Portland, TUESDAYS and 
THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, on the arrival of 
the cars that leave Eastern Railroad Depot, Boston, at 7} 
o’cluck A. M., and arrive in Hallowell early the same eve- 
ning. 

Passengers and freight taken or left at any of the depots 
between Portland and Boston. 

FarE—From Hallowell to Boston, 
Portland, 


$2,00 ) 

1,50 | Meals 
Boston, 1,50 ¢ Extra. 
Portland, 1,00 } 

C. G. BACHELDER, Agent. 

Hallowell, June 10, 1846. 24af 
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More Light upon the Subject.” 


Li RD solar standing lamps, a new article for burning 
lard or cheap whale oil, giving a great light at a very 
small expense. Hanging lamps upon the same principle, for 
stores, shops, churches &c., for sale low by 

41 


R. PARTRIDGE. 


Fire! Fire! 


Jf Yoks Maine Mammoth Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
ny having obtained the amount required by the act 
of incorporation, commenced issuing Policies on the 21st 
inst. Watson F. HaLvertt has been chosen secretary | 
of the company—and all communications will be addressed | 
to him, at Augusta, where the office will be kept. They 
are now prepared to take risks on all kinds of property on 
as favorable terms as any other company. 
JAMES DINSMORE, Pres. of Co. 
Bens. Davis, Esq., is agent at Augusta. 


“6 Bath 











Vegetable Jaundice Elixir. 
i HIS Elixir is useful at all seasons « ft 
more especially in the spring ; removing the jaun ; 
| or bilious complaints caused by sndden changes in the ai. 
mosphere, on the approach of warm weather. This liv. 
| ir also operates as a moderate cathartic, cleansing the 
stomach aud bowels of phlegm and vitiated bile, promoting 
| digestion, restoring the loss of appetite, and producing in 
a short time a new and healthy action of the whole syste 
Half a small wine glass full, three times a day, on an 
empty stomach, Put up in pint bottles. (Price, 87) cts.) 
For sale by 8. PAGE & CO 
Hallowell, July, 1846. 31 
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Marble and Slate Manufactory, 


HE subscribers would remind the public that the 
now carry on the STONE CUTTING BUSINESS 
in all its various branches, opposite the old siand, at the 
foot of Jail Hill, in Market square, where they maoulac- 
ture Monuments, Tomb Tablets, Grave Stones, &e., from 
the Italian, New York, Vermont and Stockbridge Marbi 
Quincy, Harvard and Readfield Slate; of which articles 
they have a large assortment. They also keep the Eng- 
lish Slate, which is considered superior to any in ths 
country, for beauty, firmness and durability. They wowd 
only say to those persons who wish to purchase any of the 
above articles, that they have reduced their prices of lu 
and they will do weil to calland exainine before bargaining 
elsewhere. : 
Paint Stones, Paint Mills, Soap and Hearth Stones fur- 
nished at short notice. GILBERT PULLEN, 
CYRENIUS PULLEN 
Augusta, Sept. 22, 1846. rt 
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Augusta, Sept. 25, 1846. 


ui Abdominal Supporters. 


New England Truss Manufactory. 


AMES FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manu- 
facture all the various approved TRUSSES, at his 

old stand, No. 305 Washington street, opposite No. 264, 
entrance in Tewple Avenue, Boston, where be has been for 
the last ten years—and his residence and business being 
both in the same building, he can be seen at home nearly 
the whole of the time, day or evening. He has more room 
and better conveniences for the Truss business than any 
other person engaged in it in this city or any other. 

Also—Abdominal Supporters for Prolapsus Uteri; 
Trusses for Prolapsus Ani; Suspensory Bags, Knee Caps, 
Back Boards, Steeled Shoes tor deformed feet; Trusses 
repaired at one hour’s notice, and often times made to an- 
swer as well as new. The subscriber having woro a truss 
himself for the last twenty-five years, and fitted so many 
for the last ten years, feels confident iu being able to suit 
all cases that inuy come to him. 

Convex Spiral trusses, Dr. Chase’s trusses, former 
sold by Dr. Leech; trusses of galvanized metal that will 
not rust, having wooden aud copper pads, Read’s Spiral 
truss; Rundell’s do; Salmon’s Ball and Socket; Sher- 
man’s patent French do; Bateman’s do. double and single; 
Stone’s Trusses; also trusses for children, of all sizes. 
Marsh’s truss; Dr. Hull’s do; Thompson’s Ratchet do, 
and the Shaker’s Rocking trusses, may be had at this es- 
tablishment. Whispering tubes and ear trumpets, that 
will enable a person to converse low with one that is hard 
of hearing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or trusses, 
waited on by his wife, Mrs. Canotine D. Foster, who 
has had ten year’s experience in the business. 


Certificates. 


From Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston.—Having had 
occasion to observe that some persons afflicted with bernia 
have suffered much from the want of skillful workmen in 
accommodating trusses to the peculiarities of their cases, I 
have taken pains to inform myself of the competency of 
Mr. J. F. Foster, to supply the deficiency occasioned 
the death of Mr, Beath. After some months of observa- 
tion of his work, I am satisfied that Mr. Foster is well ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of these instruments and in- 
geuious in accommodating them to the variety of cases 
which oceur. I feel myself called upon to recommend him 
to my professional brethren, and to the pablic, as a person 
well fitted to their wants in regard to these important arti- 
cles. Joun C., Warren, M. D. 

From Dr. Robbins, Roxbary.—Since the death of Mr. 
Joha Beath, I have used, in preference to all other trusses, 
those made by Mr. J. F. Foster of Boston. 

P. G. Roznsins, M. D. 

From Dr. Greene, Boston,—I have sent many 
to be fitted with trusses and abdominal! supporters by Jas. 
F. Foster, and he has anifurmly given full satisfaction in 
their ication. 

The benefit of such instruments is often lost, in conse- 
quence of their imperfect construction, and from neglect in 
properly fitting them; on this account I am in the habit of 
conaias patients to Mr. Foster, coofidently believing that 
he will give them a good article, and see that they are well 
fitted. H. B. C. Greene, M. D. 

Boston, April 27, 1846.—The undersigned is familiar 
with the ability of Mr. J. F. Foster, to manufacture truss- 








J. V. C. Smrru, Ed. of Boston Medical Journal. 
Boston, October, 1846. 43 








PITTOONS for 25 cents; a strong earthen 
ds Sey aba 








TENT OIL, a new article for painters’ for 
vile by DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 
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town and vi 


the following diseases, incident to the human frame, ‘" 


rheam, contraction of the cords, scrofula, chilblains, p'* 
sore eyes and throat, . 
berns, and all eataneous humors and eruptions of ihe *!": 


po anh javalider end fe hg eg eae fresh wounds, chapped bands, diseases of the bones and 
his work will fa with that of other artists. | Pervess Se. 


ment on hand, especially the owners of valuable horses 


Yentive and cure for scurvy, and all the various disease® 
incident to persons following the sea. 


following complaints : gails, cuts, corks, chap’, 
cracked  beels, a boggy oar sprains in the fetlock, 
whirlbone, pastern, coffin and stifle joints. = 
may rest assured that this ointment is superior fo a0) 
MITH edy ever invented for the cure of the above named cow 
i -_ | es, and unlike too many highly extolled medicines, iw 


no humbug! Try it. 
>) Win, 
Wales, well; A. T. Perkins aad C. P. Branch, Gar 


Whitman’s Horse Power & Grain Cleanser. 





HE subscribers give notice that they have lately erect- 

ed a large and commodious shop, with new fixtures 

and machinery, and are prepared to furnish their improved 

forse powers and also their latest improved Grain Cleans- 
ers, at short notice. 

Their Horse powers are considered by those who have 
used them, as decidedly the best now iv use, and their 
Cleaneers give universal satisfaction. All orders prompt- 
ly attended to. EZRA WHITMAN, JR., & CO. 

Winthrop, July, 1846. f 29 
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The Timely Remedy!!! 
TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
KX that cold winter is coming. Yes—winter, 


winter, with all its dreaded array of diseases— 
colis, coughs, asthina, whooping cough, influenza, an 
consumption—yes, pale consumption! with its horrid ret! 
nue of attendauts—cold sweats, racking paius, restless 
days, sleepless nights, nauseous expectoration, wasting 
arrhea, and speedy and fearful dissolution! all, all, are up- 
onus. They stalk abroad at noonday! they encounter 
in our midnight vigils. And is there no relief? no rewe?y 
for this sum of evils? must its victims still fall nerveless 
the grasp of the destroyer? powerless if bat bis breath 
falls upon them’—Ah! yes, there is relief! there i** 
remedy equal to the emergency! a champion, armed (' 
the conflict, fit to compete with so powerful a foe—belort 
which bis arrows are pointless, bis grasp powerless, \ 
blast of his nostrils harmless. This great, this sovere's 
remedy is Downs’ Elixir,— 
N. H. Downs’ Vegetable Balsamic Flixir. 
We have no room for words, mere empty words of com 
meudation; nor is it necessary. The sound of 1(—\\ 
eclat of its wondertul conquests of disease—in many | 
stances even after hope itself had left the heart, is 8" 
throughout the land. Hundreds of certificates—volun'*) 
effusions from the grateful relieved, have been rece!" 
from ev er of the country; a few of which ma) rs 
found published in the pamphlets, which may be obtaive, 
gratis, of the Agents, by whom it is kept in nearly «7! 


For sale in Augusta, by J. E. LADD, who keeps ©" 
stantly on haad a supply for Wholesale and Retail. > 
also, in Hallowell by B. Wales, and H. J. Selden & © 
in Gardiner, by Heary Smith & Co., and A. T. Perk's*: 
November 46 all 





For Man and Beast! 
R. KITTREDGE’S Celebrated Green Nerve and 
Ointwent, is offered to the public as a sure mre | 


Rheumatism, sprains, lameness, gout, swelled join'*, 


in in the back, side and breat 


Every family would do wellto keep a box of this oint- 


It is an excellent article for seamen, being a sure pre 


This Oiotment is an infallible remedy for the cure of the 


The public 


Prepared the sole proprietor, Gro. C. Goo? 
Fir Song, Union street, Boston, Mass. 


aah er . E. Lapp and Exes ULLER, Augusta; B- 











St Wilton 
Y hs Foes Se ae ae ons Irn'Things fit, Veroons, F. —— 
Augusta, Sept. 22, 1846. ‘| Suly tot, 1846. . ’ 

















